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Hopkins 
targets 
student 
drinking 


By EMILY HERMAN 


News & Features Editor 


President Ronald J. 
Daniels announced in 
an email on Aug. 19 that 
the University will begin 
working to curb student 
alcohol abuse in response 
to Maryland College Al- 
cohol Survey results pub- 
lished in July. 

The survey, co-chaired 
by Daniels and Chancel- 
lor William E. Kirwan of 
the University of Mary- 
land system, found that 
nearly half of under- 
graduate students at nine 
Maryland schools had 
engaged in binge drink- 
ing, which was defined as 
“consuming four or five 
drinks in a row or within 
two hours for females and 
males, respectively.” 


“The results of 


hol Survey ... affirm our 
belief that campus alcohol 
abuse stands as a serious 
and urgent matter,” Dan- 
iels wrote in his email. “At 


Johns Hopkins, we hold | 


a bedrock belief that we 
See ALCOHOL, pace A6 
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The brothers of Beta Theta Pi cooked pulled pork, which was served with beans and cornbread on the Freshman Quad at Saturday's tailgate. 


Beta, SGA team up to host Blue Jay Tailgate 


By WILL KRAUSE 
For The News-Letter 


This Saturday, the Stu- 
dent Government Associa- 
tion (SGA) teamed up with 
the Beta Theta Pi Fraterni- 
ty (Beta) in order to bring 
the Big Blue Jay Tailgate to 
the Freshman Quad. 

The Big Blue Jay Tail- 
gate took place just before 
the 


ayalits anaoipnelv 
College. The event offered 
students a wide variety 
of free food, including 
pulled pork, which was 
prepared by Beta brothers 
and SGA members, along 
with beans, cornbread, 
cookies and soda. 


home football game 


After lining up to re- 
ceive their free food, stu- 
dents scattered around 
the Freshman Quad. 
Some relaxed in the shade 
provided by the trees and 
enjoyed the music, while 
others lined up for games 
of cornhole. 

Inspiration for Satur- 
day’s event came from the 
success of previous tail- 


gates. 
Lome . 


“do events like 


this every year,” Alex 


Sadler, a sophomore Beta 
brother, said. 

“Beta put it on for the 
first time last year with 
SGA, and since it was 
such a success, we decid- 
ed that we wanted to put 


it on again this year,” Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of SGA 
Adelaide Morphett said. 
SGA only agreed to 
fund the tailgate last 
week, as the funding bill 
had been met with op- 
position from some SGA 
members who considered 
SGA’s support of Beta un- 
fair to other fraternities. 
The planning, however, 
began months before the 
funding was approved. 
Morphett discussed 
the planning involved in 
hosting the tailgate. 
“There was a lot of 
planning,” she said. “We 
started planning this last 
semester, and we worked 
on it over the summer.” 


Third HopHacks sparks student innovation 


By ALBERT HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


HopHacks, a 36-hour 
student-run hackathon, 
returned to Hackerman 
Hall for the third time 
this past weekend, draw- 
ing 160 students from all 
over the country to pro- 
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duce innovative computer 
applications ranging from 
games to healthcare. 

The first place prize of 
$1,024 went to “Voronoi 
Cast,’ which consisted 
of sophomores George 
Zhang, Erica Schwarz, 
Jeffrey Sham and Lingga 
Adidharma. The prem- 
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Over 36 hours, students developed programs ranging from medical devices to games. 


r 
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ise of their product was 
a program that could 
generate personalized 3D 
casts that were lighter and 
more comfortable than 
traditional medical casts. 

Second place with 
$512 went to “AirPoint” 
by sophomore Max Yeo, 
senior Tiffany Ko, gradu- 
ate stu- 
dent Eric 
Thom- 
as and 
Ahmed 
Naguib, a 
research 
technolo- 
gist with 
the Johns 
Hopkins 
School of 
Medicine. 

ire a 
at third 
place for 
the $256 
prize were 
“Mole 


Sniffer,” a medical app 
by junior Phani Gaddipa- 
ti, sophomores Richard 
Chen, Corby Rosset and 


Qiuyin Ren and “Sm(ooo) | 
sh,” a Chrome extension | 


for compressing citations 
by Philip Seidel, a senior 
from Goucher College, 
Katherine Young, a senior 
from Towson University 
and Elizabeth Starkey, a 
Ph.D. student from Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

A host of sponsor-spe- 
cific prizes, awarded for 
the integration of sponsor- 
provided tools or domain- 
specific strengths like UX 
design, were also given. 

A bonanza of pizza, 
caffeine and _ entrepre- 
neurial spirit filled Hack- 
erman and Malone Halls 
as students of various 
technical backgrounds 
burned their midnight 
batteries to come up with 

See HOPHACKS, Pace B7 
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Morphett also 
credit to Beta for its efforts. 

“The Beta guys really 
pulled the weight,” Mor- 
phett said. “They worked 
on the food, worked on 
the dining and got [appar- 
el brand] Southern Tide to 
come.” 

Beta sophomore Win- 
ston fin 

See TAILGATE, pace A6 


discussed his 


gave | 


Blue Jay 
Rewards 
promotes 
athletics 


By MARY KATE 
TURNER 
For The News-Letter 


Blue Jay Rewards, a 
program that incentivizes 
students to attend varsity 
athletic events, launched 
on Sept. 3. Students can 
accumulate JPoints by 
swiping their J-Cards at 
designated home games 
to earn prizes. 

Headed by Assistant 
Athletic Director Kelsie 
Gory, the Blue Jay Rewards 
program aims to increase 
attendance and participa- 


| tion at athletic events. 


“The athletic depart- 
ment has been considering 
putting a loyalty program 
into place for several years 


now. Over the summer 
myself and a few other 
SEE REWARDS, pace A6 


University maintains 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


U.S. News and World 
Report ranked Hopkins 
as the 12th best national 
university for the second 


‘[2th-best ranking 


World Report factors each 
school’s undergraduate 
academic reputation, stu- 
dent retention and gradu- 
ation rate, faculty resourc- 
es and student selectivity. 

Although Daniels and 


consecu- Provost 
tive year. Robert Li- 

In the eberman 
2015 rank “For the sake both — said 
ings, which they were 
were re- Of those great pleased 
leased on with the 
Tuesday, teachers and results of 
the Univer- learners, I am these rank- 
sity stood ; ings, one of 
ie inthe delighted.” the goals 
12th spot; outlined 
last year, — President _ in the Uni- 
Hopkins “ versity’s 
aed Reet Ronald J.Daniels 7" ty 
Northwest- Lecieiemtemmeenaies 2020” plan 
ern Univer- is to “build 
sity, which Johns 
ranked 13th this year. Hopkins’ undergraduate 


“For the sake of those 
great teachers and learn- 
ers, I am delighted that 
our university has been 
recognized again as being 
among the nation’s very 
best,” President Ronald J. 
Daniels said. 

To compile their rank- 
ings, U.S. News and 
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te 


experience so it stands 
among the top 10 in the 
nation.” 

“T think that the first 
part of that goal —enhanc- 
ing the undergraduate 
experience — is the [more] 
important part,” Lieber- 
man wrote in an email 

See RANKINGS, pace A4 
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By SHERRY KIM 
For Zhe News-Letter 

The LGBT Resource Cen- 
ter, established in Sept. 
of last year, will be mov- 
ing into the Homewood 
Apartments, located near 
the Office of Multicultural 
Affairs (OMA). 

The new center is larger 
than the old and will al- 
low for more room to hold 
events, group discussions 
and programming. It will 
also include a lounge and 
kitchenette where — stu- 
dents can spend their free 
time. The move occured 
in response to a needs as- 
sessment conducted last 
spring. 

The intended purpose 
of this center, as stated 
in the LGBT Resource 
Center Proposal submit- 
ted in March 2012, is “to 
efficiently gather and or- 
ganize Johns Hopkins re- 
sources across the various 
campuses and become the 
focal point for LGBT pro- 
gramming, research, out- 
reach and education.” 

Since its establishment, 
the LGBT Center has been 
used so much that many 
have requested more space. 

“Diversity is a very im- 
portant as- 


Johns 
the 


divisions of the 
Hopkins Institutions,” 
statement reads. 

Several LGBT student 
groups at Hopkins are also 
affiliated with the DLC, 
including the Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender Al- 
liance (DSAGA); Out in 
Science, Technology, En- 
gineering & Mathemat- 
ics (OSTEM); the Peabody 
Gay-Straight Alliance at 
the Peabody School of Mu- 
sic and the Gertrude Stein 
Society — an organization 
for LGBTQA members of 
the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institutions (JHMI), 
including the Schools of 
Nursing, Medicine and 
Public Health. 

The creation of a sepa- 
rate group for graduate 
students at Hopkins is also 
currently in the works. 

Recent initiatives that 
LGBT groups at Hopkins 
have undertaken include 
the Safe Zone Program 
and the OUTList. 

The Safe Zone program 
aims to promote an envi- 
ronment where the LGBT 
community and their al- 
lies succeed intellectually, 
socially and emotionally. 
Established in 2012, the 
Safe Zone Program trains 

students, 


pect of the faculty and 
Hop k ins “One of our other mem- 
experience a ie bers of the 
and we priorities 1s to Hopkins 
are highly : : community 
committed build community alike in or- 
to creating among a ac to pan 
an environ- ’ individu- 
ment that diverse group of als become 
enables ” - 
each of our students. co oe 
students to -~KEVIN LGBT com- 
- fulfill their munity. 
academic  HOLLENBERGER, = The _ in- 
and person- VICE PROVOST tended goal 
al__—poten- of the mis- 
tial,” Vice sion is “to 


Provost 
for Student Affairs Kevin 
Shollenberger wrote in a 
community-wide _state- 
ment. “One of our priori- 
ties is to build community 
among a diverse group of 
_students so they learn from 
each other’s backgrounds 
_and are prepared [to] lead 
and work in diverse envi- 
ronments, both within the 
University and after they 
leave.” 

The office of LGBTQ 
Life opened last year as 
a result of the efforts of 
the Diversity Leadership 

_» Council (DLC) in conjunc- 
tion with the President’s 
‘Office and supporters 
~ throughout the University. 

The DLC consists of 
' approximately 50 mem- 
' bers from across various 
' divisions of the Univer- 
' sity. Together, the council 
_works to advise Univer- 
‘sity President Ronald J. 
“Daniels about concerns 
- and issues regarding mat- 
-ters of promoting diver- 
_ sity at Hopkins. 
- The DLC enunciates its 
~ core objectives in a mission 
“ statement on its website. 

“Our mission is to rec- 
“ommend and promote 

“policies, programs and 

other initiatives that will 
attract and retain a di- 
“verse mix of faculty, staff 
-and students, to exam- 
-ine formal and informal 
structures and processes 
that inhibit Johns Hop- 

kins Institutions from 
“being more inclusive 
_ and recommend changes 
_ that foster greater inclu- 
sion, to support diver- 
- sity awareness education 

- campus-wide, to support 

_ the personal growth and 

" development of all indi- 

‘viduals in the University 

_and to establish a liaison 


pane Pee 


with ‘Baltimore commu- — 


build a cli- 


mate where everyone feels | 


safe and accepted,” accord- 
ing to the official mission 
statement on the LGBTQ 
Life at JHU website. The 
Safe Zone training pro- 
gram runs for three hours, 
and although there are set 
training sessions, the times 
are flexible according to the 
schedules of the training 
applicants in question. 

The OUTList is a list 
that contains names of 
members of the Johns 
Hopkins community that 
identify as LGBT. Mem- 
bers of the OUTList serve 
as mentors for the LGBT 
community at Hopkins, 
thereby creating an infor- 
mal network that works to 
grow and support LGBT 
causes. 

“The list is also intend- 
ed to serve as a tool for re- 
cruiting and retaining the 
most talented people, to 
foster a culture in which 
everyone feels that their 
contributions are valued 
and as another example 
of the university’s com- 
mitment to diversity and 
inclusion,” the group’s 
mission statement reads. 

In light of its recent ad- 
vancements to the LGBT 
program, the University 
has acknowledged that 
there is still work to be 
done to further the aims 
of the LGBT community at 
all Hopkins institutions. 

“Moving forward, the 
Office will also seek to 
strengthen networking be- 
tween diverse groups on 
campus as well as the LG- 
BTQ communities at our 
other campuses,” Shol- 
lenberger said. “Another 
priority is working to 
enhance our partnership 
with our LGBTQ alumni 
community, JHU Pride, 
co-sponsoring events with 
them at Young Alumni 
Weekend and Alumni 


Regain te rons 


Sy 
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[GBT (enter moves Ben-Shahar discusses positive psychology 
lo Homewood Apts. 


By RITIKA ACHREKAR 
News & Features Editor 


Author and _ positive 
psychology expert Tal 
Ben-Shahar gave a talk 
on Thursday evening 
in Shriver Hall. He dis- 
cussed ideas from his 
book “Happier,” which 
was selected this year for 
the Freshman Book Read 
program. 

Ben-Shahar currently 
lectures at the Interdis- 
ciplinary Center in Her- 
zliya, Israel and leads the 
Wholebeing Institute, a 
company that provides 
well-being and coaching 
courses online. 

Since 2006, a commit- 
tee comprised of Hop- 
kins staff has assigned 
a book to the incoming 
freshman class with the 
intention of giving stu- 
dents a shared experi- 
ence to bond over prior 
to arriving on campus. 
“Happier,” based on 
a positive psychology 
course that Ben-Shahar 
taught at Harvard, prom- 
ises to make readers hap- 
pier through exercises 
and research findings. 
Ben-Shahar’s course was 
the most popular among 
undergraduates at Har- 
vard during the Spring 
2006 semester. 

“Ben-Shahar —inge- 
niously combines scien- 
tific studies, scholarly 
research, self-help advice 
and spiritual enlighten- 
ment. He weaves them to- 
gether into a set of prin- 
ciples that you can apply 
to your daily life. Once 
you open your | heart 
and mind to Happier ’s 
thoughts, you will feel 
more fulfilled, more con- 
nected... and, yes, HAP- 
PIER,” the book’s jacket 
reads. 

The book drew mixed 
reviews from the fresh- 
man class. 

“T think it’s a really 


powerful idea to have a 
book that helps people 


think about what they 
want to do with their 
life,” freshman Jacob 
Klein said. “But it was 
obvious for me. All of 
the conclusions, I had 


already personally come 
to, and | don’t feel like I 
needed a whole book to 
figure my life out.” 

Freshman Roxanne 
Trager echoed Klein’s sen- 
timent. 

‘I did not really enjoy 
it,” she said. “It seemed 
like a lot of basic psy- 


sion. The study, which 
was conducted in 2000, 
found that exercising 
three times a week was 
in treating 
as___ taking 
More sig- 


as effective 
depression 
medication. 


nificantly, the 10-month 
relapse rate for patients 
treated with medica- 
tion was 38 percent, 


compared to just a nine 
percent relapse rate for 
patients in the exercise 
group. 

“Not exercising is like 
taking depressants,” Ben- 
Shahar said. 
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Students were hesitant to receive Ben-Shahar’s message on happiness. 


chology concepts re- 
cycled and repackaged 
into larger words so that 
he can claim them as his 
own with a bunch of re- 
flection exercises thrown 
in.” 

The talk on Thurs- 
day was intended to be 
a follow-up to reading 
the book. Ben-Shahar 
discussed topics  tai- 
lored towards Hopkins 
students, including how 
to deal with stress and 
the mind-body connec- 
tion. He suggested that 
students keep a journal 
in which they list five 
positive things that hap- 


‘pened to them each day. 


One of the research 
studies that Ben-Sha- 
har presented related 
exercise to the occur- 
rence of clinical depres- 


In addition to present- 
ing research studies, Ben- 
Shahar shared anecdotal 
stories about his family. 
He described how con- 
sciously being grateful 
for his children made him 
happier and how encour- 
aging his son to become 
more playful made him 
more playful. 

“Tt was simple. I think 
some already know these 
things; they’re kind of 
common knowledge,” 
freshman Sam Allen said. 
"If he could give more 
examples, not just from 
his life, but maybe from 
other people’s lives, like 


case stories, it would have have been pickec 


thing about life changes, 
more 


been a lot better.” 
Ben-Shahar also includ- 
ed humor in the lecture. 
He showed a few clips of 
comedian Ellen Degeneres. 


said. 
stuff kind of didn’t make 
sense. 
part was way too long 
compared to what he was 
really talking about in 
the 


somewhat obvious,” 
said. 
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Trager felt that the talk 
was different from the 
book. 

“He came here and 
he seemed pretty excited 
about the book, so maybe 
he had some different 
perspective on it that 
would allow me to enjoy 
it,” Trager said. “And his 
talk amusing. He 
seemed pretty charm- 
ing, but it didn’t make me 
agree with his book any- 
more.” 

Allen also found that 
there were differences 
between the talk and the 
book. 

“His talk was a lot 
better than the book be- 
cause | think he actually 
had more to say,” Allen 
“But some of the 


was 


Like the exercise 


book.” 
Students were also 


generally unreceptive to 
the 
Shahar suggested. 


exercises that Ben- 


“I did a few of the ex- 


ercises in the beginning. I 
mean, they were kind of 
helpful, but I realized that 
I do them subconscious- 
ly”, Allen said. 


Klein agreed with Al- 


len. 


“T think they were 
Klein 


Overall, students 
agreed that a different se- 
lection would have been 
more appropriate. 

“I kind of liked it, at 
the beginning at least. 
But it kind of was walk- 
ing the thin line of a |be- 


ing] a aa: book.” 
Allen said. — 


than just being 
happier. I think that 
would have been a better 
topic.” 


SGA discusses on-campus housing for upperclassmen 


By ABBY BIESMAN and 
JESS CARNEY 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
discussed funding issues 
and collaboration with 
the administration at its 
Tuesday meeting in the 
Charles Commons Barber 
Room. 

At the meeting, repre- 
sentatives from the stu- 
dent organization Sup- 
porting Hospitals Abroad 
with Resources and Equip- 
ment (SHARE) asked SGA 
members questions about 
their funding. 

SHARE collects un- 
used hospital supplies 
from facilities in the Balti- 
more area and sends them 
overseas to clinics that 
cannot afford to purchase 
their own supplies. 

To secure funding, the 
club sought a reclassifica- 
tion as a Special Interest 
and Hobbies group. The 
group has now been re- 
classified and will receive 
funds in the 2015-2016 
school year. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Janice Bonsu ex- 
plained how funding is 
determined in response 
to requests that many 
clubs have recently made 
to receive funding. 

“We get all of our fund- 
ing decided by the Dean 
of Student Life. As there 
are more students coming 
here, there will be more 
groups,” Bonsu said. 

In response to con- 


‘tinued controversy over 


funding for Advocacy 
and Awareness groups, 
a neutrality clause was 
ee that would al- 


> ok ae | 


i. 


low all student groups, 
regardless of their title or 
purpose, to have access 
to the same funding. All 
groups will still have to 
get grants approved in 
order to receive it. A bill 
regarding the Neutral- 
ity Clause will be pre- 
sented to the Senate at 
next week’s General Body 
Meeting. 

To enhance the under- 
graduate experience, Vice 
Provost for Student Affairs 
Kevin Shollenberger an- 
nounced the University’s 
current initiatives to create 
a stronger sense of school 
pride at the meeting. 

“We made some chang- 
es to Orientation this year 
to really foster that sense 
of spirit,” Shollenberger 
said. “Already, we have 
seen a lot more turnout at 
student events.” 

Shollenberger also dis- 
cussed plans to open a 
new dorm for upperclass- 
men in 2016. He elabo- 
rated upon different plans 
that the administration 
is considering, including 
faculty involvement in 
residential life as well as 
themed housing, options 
that many other universi- 
ties offer. 

“How do we help fp: 


-perclassmen] stay con- 


nected to the campus 
community and also give 


them more options, so we 


are geared towards up- 
perclassmen?” —Shollen- 
berger asked. “We have 
heard from students that 
they would like options 
to be able to live on cam- 
pus.” 

Bonsu ri that she 
had expressed an inter- 


est in living in on-cam- 


sy 
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The SGA meets every Tuesday at 7:00 p.m. in Charles Commons. 


pus housing, but it was 
not made available this 
year due to the large size 
of this year’s freshman 
class. The Class of 2018 
has 1,418 students — 98 
more students than the 
Class of 2017 had last fall. 

Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez, who is 
new to the University 
this fall, touched upon 
her plans to create a 
summit with members of 


_Greek Life that focuses 


on the University’s core 
values. 

“It’s really important to 
me to learn about the JHU 
culture,” Martinez said. 

SGA Executive Vice 
President Kyra Toomre 
announced that she 
would be encouraging ef- 
forts to preserve Hopkins 
traditions. 

“Tradition and connec- 
tion, both on campus and 
with alumni, are some of 
the things I care most deep- 
ly about,” Toomre said. “I 
am trying to do a presen- 


tation about traditions on 


campus and school spirit.” 
After wi 
the alumni office, sk 


aware of many things go- 
ing on around campus, 


and ihée beetines heads 


Dohiman said that the 


with — 
said 
that alumni were not fully | 


mission to bridge this gap 
between current students 
and alumni. 

“The goal of [the pre- 
sentation] is going to be to 
make sure that the Board 
of Trustees knows this is 
something the students 
care about and possibly 
trying to get more money 
towards these events — 
big things like more tail- 
gates on campus, alumni- 
student connection events 
and the Commemoration 
Ball,” said Toomre. 2 

Also at the SGA meet- 
ing, sophomore Camilla 
Dohlman represented a 
student-led initiative to 
increase funding for pro- 
viding condoms in the 
bathrooms in the library, 

Last year, over 14,000 
condoms were distribu 
Two thirds were funded 
by SGA and one third was 
funded by the Hopkins 
Health and Wellness 
ter (HelWell). However, 


doms run out \ 
“Right now, the % ily 
option [for gett 
condoms] is to go 
RA, and that can oak 
comfortable, or a 
[HelWell], which 


g free ; 
ae 


gad 
is a tr 
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East Baltimoreans meet to discuss new school 


By ELI WALLACH 
For The News-Letter 


East Baltimore 


com- 
munity members gath- 
ered at the Henderson- 
Hopkins School on 


Saturday at a forum to 
discuss how community 
groups can utilize the 
school’s shared space in 
the future. 

The forum, sponsored 
by the Annie Casey 
Foundation and moder- 
ated by consulting firm 
PlusUltra founder Leroy 
Nunery, included speak- 
ers from both Hender- 
son-Hopkins and_ the 
University. 

The Johns Hopkins 
School of Education, in 
partnership with Mor- 
gan State University’s 
School of Education and 
Urban Studies, is respon- 
sible for Henderson- 
Hopkins’s _ operations, 
which, according to the 
school’s website, “has 
the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to create a high- 
performing school that 
serves a diverse, mixed- 
income community of 
students, families and 
teachers.” 

Meeting attendees dis- 
cussed issues revolving 
around which organiza- 
tions should receive pri- 
ority in using the space 
and at what cost. The 
meeting attendees agreed 
that local organizations 
should have priority. 

Established in the 
fall of 2012, the Hender- 
‘owned by the non-profit 
East Baltimore Commu- 
nity School, Inc. (EBCS). 
The school sits on a new 
$53 million campus that 
includes a 90,000 square- 
foot facility on a seven- 
acre campus. The Hop- 
kins-Henderson School 
itself was built with the 
original purpose of be- 
coming a K-8 education- 
al establishment. 

The school elaborates 
on its mission on its web- 
site. 

“Henderson-Hopkins 
pursues the most con- 
temporary, effective ap- 
proaches to meeting the 
needs of students, their 
families and the commu- 
nity. The school takes a 
holistic approach to de- 
veloping the potential of 
each student, one that fo- 
cuses on the behavioral, 
cognitive and physical 
health of the child. It em- 
phasizes individualized 
learning, and family and 
community involvement 
supported by wrap- 
around services,” 
school’s mission state- 
ment reads. 

Adjacent to the cam- 
pus is the new Harry and 
Jeanette Weinberg Early 
Childhood Center, a $10 
million building which 
occupies 28,000 square 
feet. 

The neighborhood 
around the school, locat- 
ed just north of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, has been undergo- 
ing an urban renewal 
project since 2000, when 
the U.S. Government, the 
State of Maryland, the 
City of Baltimore, the 
Johns Hopkins Institu- 
tions and many more or- 
ganizations came togeth- 
er to form East Baltimore 
Development, Inc (EBDI). 

Since then, EBDI has 
been working to change 
the East Baltimore neigh- 
borhood, once known for 
its high crime rates and 


t 


the - 


Mec 


drug use, into a mixed- 
use, mixed-income com- 
munity. The project has 
Overcome much = scru- 
tiny in the past decade, 
however, because it has 
displaced more than 
750 families in its mis- 
sion to develop the land 
that Henderson-Hopkins 
now sits on. 

As a benchmark of the 
EBDI project, the commu- 
nity holds high expecta- 
tions for the Henderson- 
Hopkins School and its 
ability to serve the needs 
of the neighborhood. 

“Residents of East Bal- 
timore have been patient 
as EBDI, like develop- 
ments throughout the 
city, struggled during 
the Great Recession. Al- 


though other amenities | 


are on the way, Hender- 
son-Hopkins, arguably, 
is the first project that 
provides a direct benefit 
to the people who live 


and work in East Balti- | 


more,” Andy Frank, spe- | 
cial advisor to the EBCS | 
president on economic | 
development and secre- | 
tary to EBCS, wrote inan | 


email to The News-Letter. 

As a part of the com- 
mittee that planned Sat- 
urday’s event, Frank was 


turnout and level of en- | 


gagement at the meeting. 

“From the beginning, 
the school was designed 
to promote the shared 
use of the auditorium, 
gymnasium, library and 
Family 


Saturday, that concept 
really began to take 
shape. I joked at the 
event that we would be 
happy to pay higher util- 


Resource Cen-_ 


ity bills if it meant that | 


we kept the lights on for 
community uses in the 
evenings, weekends and 
in the summer.” 

Frank also empha- 
sized the school’s pivotal 
role in the development 
of its community. 

“Over the next three 
years, more than 300 
new homes will be built 
in EBDI,” Frank wrote. 
“Many families will be 
drawn to this neighbor- 
hood because they share 
the vision of the mul- 
tiple stakeholders who 
helped make Henderson- 
Hopkins possible. The 
success of Henderson- 
Hopkins and EBDI as a 
vibrant, economically 
diverse community are 
inextricably linked.” 

No decisions have 
yet been made concern- 
ing which local groups 
in particular can utilize 
the new facility and how 
they can use the space. 
These decisions will be 
made following further 
conversations among the 
school’s affiliates and the 
community groups in 


question. 
“I suspect that the 
EBCS board, which 


meets in October, will 
want to balance the ben- 
efits of predictable and 
efficiency with the value 
of ongoing community 
oversight,” Frank wrote 
in the email. 

“Exactly how that 
happens is still an open 
question. Whatever the 
process, we can’t an- 
ticipate everything; 
there will be a role for 
good old fashion hu- 
man judgment. The final 
guidelines are not set in 
concrete; we'll need to 
learn and adapt as we go 
along.” 
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Hopkins-Henderson Hu delivers lecture on financial paradox 
gives to community 


By SARI AMIEL 


News & Features Editor 


Xiaohau Hu, chief 
research officer and co- 
chair of Campbell & 
Co., a Baltimore-based 
investment firm, gave 
a talk entitled “Two 
Envelopes, Siegel’s FX 
Paradox, and Currency 
Hedging.” 

In his 
sentation 


Tuesday pre- 
in Whitehead 
Hall, Hu explained the 
similarity between a 
theoretical paradox and 
the real-world phenom- 
ena that occur in the fi- 
nancial sector. The room 
was packed with both 
graduate students and 
professors. 

“It’s very  interest- 
ing,” graduate student 
Aogiang Wang said. “It’s 
not so hard that we can’t 
get most of the things 
he said. It kind of gave 
us some reference that, 
if we’re interested, we 
could go further in this 
topic.” 

In the first part of the 
lecture, Hu outlined a 
classic mathematical 
problem that has many 
applications in real life. 
He asked the audience 
to imagine a scenario in 
which they had access 
to two envelopes, one of 
which contains twice the 
amount of money as the 
other. If someone picks 
an envelope at random, 
and is given the option 
to switch 
enve- 
lope they 
chose with 
the second 
envelope, 
they have 


to solving this problem 
consists of finding the 
expected value of the 
second envelope. This 
approach assumes that 
the other envelope is 50 
percent likely to con- 
tain twice the amount 
of money in the select- 
ed one, and 50 percent 
likely to contain half the 
amount of money that 
the selected envelope 
contains. 

Using these values, 
switching envelopes 
would yield 1.25 times 
the amount of money on 
average in the envelope 
that one chose. 

“If you're risk neu- 
tral, you should switch. 
That’s the conclusion 
based on this argu- 
ment,” Hu said. 

However, Hu noted, 
this argument contains 
logical flaws. If switch- 
ing is truly better than 
keeping the envelope 
one has, then one would 
be better off continuing 
to switch envelopes for- 
ever. 

Hu explained that 
the result reached pre- 
viously was based on 
an assumption that the 
unchosen envelope is 
equally likely to contain 
double the money and 
half of the money as the 
envelope that was cho- 
sen. 

Hu concluded that, 
if one is not allowed to 
peek into the envelope 
that one chose, the ex- 
pected value of switch- 
ing envelopes would 
be zero and one should 
be indifferent between 
both envelopes. Howev- 
er, if someone can peek, 
he or she can attempt 
to resolve the paradox 
by making assumptions 
about the algorithm that 
was used to fill the enve- 
lopes. Hu has worked on 


Y 


“Tt’s extremely 
hard to trade 


currencies and 


computer 
programs 
that 
ate algo- 
rithms 
for filling 
such en- 


Gues 


velopes. 

‘This 
problem 
a Pp Pp Cars 
to be quite 
tr ivilak 
but there 
are a lot of 
interest- 
ing things 
that can 
come out 
of iG 
Hu = said. 
Ai you 
make no 
assump- 
tions, in- 
deed this 
problem 
becomes 
very rich.” 

Hu then 
proceeded 
to explain 
Siegel’s FX 
paradox, 
which 
relates 
to foreign exchange. He 
displayed a table of ex- 
change rates between 
the Japanese yen and the 
U.S. dollar over a two- 
year period that extend- 
ed from March 2012 to 
June 2014. 

Over this time period, 
the dollar gained about 
22.24 percent in value 
over the 
Japanese 
yen, while 
the yen fell 
about 18.31 
piericent 
relative to 


to decide make money.” the — dol- 

rheth lar. In this 
aan leas -XIAOHAU Hu, se ke 
~~ Hu first ~~ Campsett & Co. paradox, 
explained the gain in 
that one one coun- 
approach try’s cur- 


rency relative to another 
can end up being greater 
than the loss in the sec- 
ond country’s currency 
relative to the first. 

“If you look deeper, 
it’s actually true every 
quarter,” Hu said. “Can 
changing a currency 
back and forth really cre- 
ate that kind of an eco- 
nomic benefit?” 

Hu compared this 
paradox in foreign ex- 
change rates to the para- 
dox involving two en- 
velopes. If one assumes 
that another currency 
has as much of a chance 
of rising as it does of fall- 
ing, an expected value 
could be calculated. 

However, unlike in the 
paradox between the enve- 
lopes, one does not know 
the ratio in the values of 


both foreign currencies. 

Hu referred to this 
method of gaining prof- 
its from trading curren- 
cies as the Siegel's effect. 
If this phenomenon re- 
ally does occur, then it 
would be detrimental to 
combine many individ- 
ual currencies into one, 
because currency trad- 
ing is so profitable. 

“If Siegel’s effect were 
real, then the Euro exper- 
iment would have been a 
mistake,” Hu said. 

Depending on what 
drives exchange rates, he 
explained, Siegel’s para- 
dox could be possible in 
the real world. A com- 
modity that is sold in 
two different countries, 
but that is rarely trad- 
ed between these two 
countries, might keep its 
original price even if the 
exchange rates between 
those two countries 
change. As Hu explained, 
this could allow someone 
to extract a profit from 
the change in the foreign 
exchange rates. 

Hu concluded his lec- 
ture with some notes on 
currency hedging, which 
is a strategy that is used 
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Xiaohau Hu, a Campbell & Co. executive, spoke at Hopkins about various financial paradoxes. 


to reduce the risks that 
arise from trading for- 
eign currencies. He ex- 
plained that although 
currency hedging can 
lower the risks associ- 
ated with a portfolio, 
few traders are 100 per- 
cent engaged in currency 
hedging. He presented 
a mathematical formula 
that is helpful in some- 
one’s decision of wheth- 
er to engage in currency 
hedging. 

Hu joined Campbell & 
Co. in 1994 as a systems 
analyst, and has worked 
there ever since. Camp- 
bell & Co., which was 
founded in 1972, is the 
country’s oldest managed 
futures hedge fund. 

According to Hu, for- 
eign exchange is just one 
of the areas in which 
Campbell & Co. has in- 
vestments; the compa- 
ny’s other investments 
include stocks, bonds 
and commodities. 

“Tt’s extremely hard 
to trade currencies and 
make money,” Hu said. 
“Risk management is 
very much a coherent 
part of our portfolio con- 
struction.” 
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Malone Hall joins Decker Quad engineering facilities 


By AUDREY COCKRUM 
For Zhe News-Letter 


A new hub for scientific 
activity, interdisciplinary 
collaboration and innova- 
tive research, Malone Hall 
opened its doors to Hop- 
kins faculty and students 
this past month. 

“Malone Hall is a sig- 
nificant addition to the 
Homewood campus and 
is a model for 21st-century 
collaborative research,” Ed 
Schlesinger, the Benjamin 
T. Rome dean of the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering 
(WSE), wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “This 
is an outstanding build- 
ing — from how well-in- 
tegrated the design is with 
the Homewood campus, 
to the kinds of facilities it 
houses.” 

The building includes 
offices, conference rooms 
and large areas for gradu- 
ate students, as well as an 
undergraduate computer 
lab and specialized spac- 
es designed for research. 

“There are computer 
labs and_ collaboration 
facilities that will allow 
researchers and students 
working in big data, secu- 
rity and, indeed, in com- 
puter science in general, 
to interact and solve the 
most important problems 
and challenges we face in 
these fields,” Schlesinger 
wrote. 

While the Department 
of Computer Science is 
the only academic depart- 
ment based in Malone, 
Schlesinger explained that 
the building would also 
play host to several affili- 
ated research institutes. 

Malone Hall houses 
the Hopkins Extreme Ma- 


terials Institute (HEMI), 
which is devoted to the 
understanding of how ma- 
terials behave under ex- 
treme conditions, as well 
as the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Information Secu- 
rity Institute. Moreover, 
the building serves as the 
Homewood base for the 
Johns Hopkins Individu- 
alized Health Initiative, 
uniting research across 
the schools of Engineer- 
ing, Medicine, Nursing 
and Public Health in order 
to target the most effective 
treatments for patients. 
Schlesinger looks for- 
ward to the breadth of new 
opportunities for collabo- 
ration across divisions that 
Malone Hall will facilitate. 
“Tt is filled with spaces 
designed to facilitate col- 
laboration, interaction 
and interdisciplinary 
work,” he wrote. “The 
spaces encourage inter- 
action in non-traditional 
ways and are meant to in- 
clude people from dispa- 
rate disciplines.” 
Schlesinger foresees 
Malone Hall becoming a 
home for discoveries that 
will have significant im- 
pacts worldwide. 
“(Malone will  pro- 
vide] spaces in which we 
are poised to make huge 
advancements in areas 
critical to our nation’s fu- 
ture and people’s safety 
and security — such as 
the privacy of electronic 
health records to prevent- 
ing traumatic brain injury 
in combat or on the foot- 
ball field,” he wrote. 
Among the more ex- 
traordinary facilities 
inside the building is a 
hypervelocity impact fa- 
cility, in which a high- 
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Malone Hall is the new base for the Computer Science Department. 


powered gas gun shoots 
projectiles toward targets 
at the rate of up to one ki- 
lometer per second to test 
the effectiveness of pro- 
tective materials. 
Similarly, the drop 
tower room features a de- 
vice that drops weights 
onto objects to measure 
acceleration and impact. 
Junior Blaine Muri, a 
computer science major, 
has already made use of 
the building’s top-notch 
facilities. He described 
Malone Hall as an efficient 
and interactive workspace. 
“It’s a lot different than 
all the other buildings 
that are here on campus,” 
Muri said. “It’s very mod- 
ern. All the walls can be 
drawn on. It’s meant to 
be a very group-oriented, 
productive place.” 
Four-stories tall and 
covering 69,000 square 
feet, Malone Hall stands 
on the Alonzo G. and Vir- 
ginia G. Decker Quadran- 
gle between Mason and 
Hackerman halls. Its red 
brick walls and white mar- 
ble trim allow it to blend 
seamlessly into the exist- 
ing campus architecture. 
“It’s traditional on 
the front, modern on the 


back,” Schlesinger wrote. 
Construction of the Hall 
was funded by alumnus 


John C. Malone's generous | 


$30 million donation to the 
WSE. Malone received his 
master’s in Industrial Man- 
agement from Hopkins in 
1964, along with his doctor- 
ate in Operations Research 
three years later. He now 
serves as chairman of Lib- 


erty Media Corp. and Lib- 
erty Global, Inc. 
“This building and 


the people it houses also 
reminds us of the tre- 
mendous impact an indi- 
vidual such as an alum- 
nus like John Malone can 
have on an _ institution 
such as Johns Hopkins 
and the Whiting School,” 
Schlesinger wrote. “Malo- 
ne is not just the name of 
a building; it is a name of 
one of our most successful 
graduates. His decision to 
support our school in this 
way has had impact and 
will continue to have im- 
pact for years to come. It 
is people like John Malo- 
ne that ultimately make 
Johns Hopkins the great 
institution it is today.” 
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Hopkins ranked [2th on 
list of best U.S. colleges 


RANKINGS, From Al 

to The News-Letter. 
“Any sort of ranking will 
be just one way of mea- 
suring Our success.” 

Lieberman cited the 
University’s many projects 
to improve undergradu- 
ate life on the Homewood 
campus, including the ex- 
pansion of the Film and 


medical engineering and 
ninth for environmental 
engineering. 

The University placed 
seventh on the High 
School Counselor Ranking 
list, for which high school 
guidance counselors from 
a sampling of public high 
schools and from the larg- 
est private high schools 


Media Studies program were surveyed on which 
in collabora- scho 0 ls 
tion with the they air 
Maryland : offer the 
Institute Col “We are working _ best st 
ge dergradu- 
ae fe to make a ae cance 
addition Johns Hopkins oe ‘ 
of pioneer- 3 - 
ing Thomas education... dition- 
Dolby as the ally, Hop- 
Homewood [an] Aon kins won 
Professor more valuable the 19th 
of the Arts, : an spot on 
the opening Xperience. oe 1 Beet 
of the Us ~ Provost ROBERT 2 oie? 
ergradu- 
ate Teaching LIEBERMAN list, which 
Labs and factored 
Brody Learn- schools’ 
ing Com- scores on 


mons buildings and the 
progress on the Charles St. 
construction project. 
“Across SO many areas, 
we are working to make a 
Johns Hopkins education 
more accessible and an 
even more valuable expe- 
rience for our students,” 


| Lieberman wrote. 


The Whiting School of 


| Engineering ranked 15th 


for undergraduate en- 
gineering programs, up 
two spots from last year’s 
tie at 17th place. Hopkins 
also ranked first for bio- 


the overall Best Colleges 
list against the 2013-2014 
net cost for a student re- 
ceiving the average need- 
based financial aid pack- 
age. 

“The important thing 
for us to do is to continue 
to work very hard to be 
the best Johns Hopkins we 
can be, in everything we 
do — teaching and learn- 
ing, research, patient care, 
service to the commu- 
nity,” Lieberman wrote. 
“Do that, and the rankings 
take care of themselves.” 
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BIDERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Students for Envi- 
ronmental Action (SEA) 
hosted a Container Gar- 
dening event, the focus 
of which was on reusing 
materials to plant flowers, 
morning glory 
particular, in decorative 
pots. The event was held 
on the Freshman Quad 
on Wednesday afternoon. 
The SEA‘s aim was to in- 
crease awareness of its en- 
vironmental cause. 

Running alongside the 
Center for Social Con- 
cern’s Meet and Greet fair, 
the SEA drew in fresh- 
men who were already on 
the quad to learn about 
community service op- 
portunities on campus. 

“Part of [today is] just 
instilling the fact that you 
can do awesome things 
with reused stuff, and it’s 
our way to reach out to 
freshmen who are here 
right now,” President of 
SEA Nikita Singh said. 
“Baltimore’s got these re- 
ally cool warehouses all 
over the city where they 
basically have reused 
building materials; it’s 
kind of like a Home De- 
pot meets Goodwill.” 

Singh and the rest of 
the SEA board members 
plan to host many events 
centered around environ- 
mentalism —_ throughout 
the year. The SEA will 
soon host a volunteer ca- 
noeing trip in conjunction 
with non-profit organiza- 
tion Blue Water Baltimore, 
where students will pick 
up trash in and along the 
water while canoeing. 


seeds in 
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tative now because they 
have to get back to us, but 
hopefully [it will be] in 
October, it will be soon, to 
kick off our unity,” Social 
Chair of SEA Gavi Rawson 
said. 

In the spring semester, 
the organization is plan- 
ning to hold a debate fo- 
cused on the benefits and 
detriments of genetically 
modified organisms in 
the world’s food intake. 

“It’s fun getting other 
people excited about it 
because I feel like it’s not 
something that gets a lot 
of attention,” 
Singh _ said. 
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Gardening event aims to raise awareness Hopkins is middle of pack 
‘In its economic diversity 


country and the world. It 
makes a big difference if 
a university with a huge 
name is doing things; it 
brings a lot of publicity 
to the problem.” 

The organization's 
board members aimed to 
make sure that the focus 
and interaction on cam- 
pus stayed a key prin- 
ciple of the club. The club 

values student outreach 
as well as internal pro- 
gramming. 

“It’s not just in Balti- 
more and not just in the 
globe but also here at 
Hopkins. 
We have a 


“It’s just fun 
to make ev- 
eryone else 
as excited 
about it as I 


I was into being 
environmentally 


conscious ... SO 


lot of ini- 
tiatives; 
we do 
things like 
this where 


am.” we're just 
Although I came to [SEA] getting 
SEA focuses outreach 


many of its 
projects on a 


°° 


lot. 


and learned a 


and show- 
ing people 


larger scale, how easy 
the organi- -GAVI RAWSON, it is to 
zation also SOCIAL CHAIR OF garden in 
focuses on your own 
campus _ac- STUDENTS FOR room,’ 
tion and im- SHA Vice 
provement. ENVIRONMENTAL President 
The club ACTION Maggie 
serves to not Wire ersre 
only involve said. 

the student Weese 
body, but also to createa said she was most proud 
difference with the plat- of the organization’s 
form that the University wide outreach on cam- 
provides. pus. 


“A lot of people think 
that universities are just 
there for schooling, but 
they are also innova- 
tors,” SEA secretary Sir- 
taj Singh said. “Things 
that happen on campus 
make a huge impact 
on things that happen 
around the rest of the 


“We get involved in 
environmental work and 
policy throughout the 
globe, which is kind of 
exciting that we don’t just 
limit ourselves to Hop- 
kins,” Weese said. “We 
also do a lot of awesome 
work here. We get stu- 
dents involved in stuff 


that’s going on in Balti- 
more — like this year, 
we're going to be going 
to farmers markets and 
checking out urban farms 
and gardens in the city.” 
Although the organiza- 
tion’s initiatives often deal 
with complex issues, the 
board members stressed 
that students without 
prior experience or knowl- 


edge are welcome to join. | 


Part of the club’s mission is 
to educate students on is- 
sues vital to environmen- 
tal science and activism. 


“In our meetings, we | 
have a little education ses- | 


sion teaching [members 
about environmental] top- 
ics. People come with no 
knowledge, and through- 
out the year we've got 
people working together 
in smaller groups, so you 
get to know each other 
and more about the envi- 
ronment and people [that] 
help move you along,” 
Rawson said. 

Rawson, a _ sopho- 
more who is primarily in 
charge of the club’s pub- 
licity, community out- 
reach and internal hu- 
man resources, said that 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The New York Times 
ranked Hopkins as slightly 
above average in economic 
diversity among top Amer- 
ican colleges in their first 
College Access Index. 

The index, published 
on Monday on “The Up- 
shot,” The Times’ blog for 
news, analysis and data 
visualization, looked at 
the average share of each 
school’s freshman class 


| from 2012 to 2014 that re- 


/ income 
| was defined as 


| holds 


fealeea 


ceived Pell grants, along 
with the net attendance 
prices for low- to-middle- 
families, which 
“house- 
earning between 
$30,000 and $48,000 a year 
and qualifying for federal 
including loans and 
work-study wages. 
Hopkins received a 


| score of 0.4 on the Col- 


he originally joined the | 


organization to expand 
his knowledge and un- 


derstanding of environ- | 


mental issues. 

“I was into being en- 
vironmentally conscious, 
and I felt like I didn’t 
know enough about it, so I 
came to [SEA] and learned 
a lot,” Rawson said. “Peo- 
ple were already so into 
saving the world, and I 
was way behind. But peo- 
ple were so friendly and 
enthusiastic that I kind 
of just stuck around and 
found my place.” 


~ Young -Alumni 


lege Access Index; a score 
of 0 signifies an average 
score. Vassar College, the 
top-scoring school on the 
index, received a 3.1, while 


| Whitman College received 


the lowest score of -3.0. 

On average, 14 percent 
of the past three Hopkins 
freshman classes were 
Pell grant recipients, and 
the listed net price for 
low- __ to-middle-income 
families was $8,600. 

“I was pleased to see 
that our net cost for low- 
and middle-income fami- 
lies is in the lower third 
among the 75 or so very 
high-performing schools 
on The New York Times’ 
list,’ Provost Robert Li- 
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eberman wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Lieberman asserted 
that increasing the eco- 
nomic diversity of the stu- 
dent body is a priority for 
the University. 

“Student financial aid 
is a high priority of our 
‘Rising to the Challenge’ 
[fundraising] campaign,” 
Lieberman wrote. “[An 
average ranking is] not 
something to be satisfied 
with. We are working 
very hard at it.” 

U.S. News and World 
Report also ranked Hop- 
kins on economic diver- 
sity, awarding the Uni- 
versity the 19th spot on its 
“Best Value Colleges” list. 
That list measured the 
average net cost for a stu- 
dent receiving financial 
aid against each school’s 
overall ranking on the 
Best Colleges list. 

“We are working to 
make a Johns Hopkins 
education more accessible 
and an even more valuable 
experience for our stu- 
dents,” Lieberman wrote. 

This year, the combined 
$80 million undergraduate 
financial aid budget for 
the Krieger School of Arts 
and Science and the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering 
set a University record. 

The estimated cost for 
a freshman student living 
in a double-occupancy 
room in the AMRs to at- 
tend the University dur- 
ing the 2014-15 academic 
year is $64,679, according 
to figures posted on the 
Student Financial Servic- 
es website. 
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Young Alumni Tent Party 


10:00 p.m. - 1:00 a.m. 
$15 cover includes entry, 3 drink tickets, and es 


refreshments 
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$5 discount if you pre-register by 
midnight of Thursday, September 18 


Must be 21+ with valid LD to attend 
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must safeguard the 
health and_ well-being 
of our community at all 
times.” 

Vice Provost for Stu- 
dent Affairs Kevin Shol- 
lenberger has assembled 
an Alcohol Strategy 
Group, which will meet 
bimonthly to discuss 
how to promote sater al- 
cohol use on campus. 

The group’s members, 
at the time of publication, 
are Shollenberger, Dean 
of Student Life Terry 
Martinez, Student Health 
& Wellness Director Dr. 
Alain Joffe, Associate Di- 
rector of the Center for 
Health, Education & Well- 
ness (CHEW) Barbara 
Schubert, Office of Com- 
munity Affairs Director 
Jennifer Mielke, Chief 
Risk Officer Jon Links, 
Vice President for Corpo- 
rate Security Keith Hill, 
Associate Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Dorothy Shep- 
pard, Assistant Director 
of Athletics for Game Op- 
erations Kelsie Gory and 


sponsibilities hosts have 


in these situations,” Yun 
wrote. 
Daniels’s letter also 


mentioned the Maryland 
College Alcohol Survey’s 
finding that alcohol is 
easily accessible to un- 
derage students at both 
private parties and off- 
campus establishments. 
The University hopes 
to work with local busi- 
nesses to decrease un- 
derage students’ access 
to alcohol. 

“We are encouraging 
businesses to be more at- 
tentive to fake IDs as well 
as not serving students 
who are _ intoxicated,” 
Yun wrote. “The Univer- 
sity has regular contact 
with local community 
associations and we will 
continue to foster these 
relationships.” 

In his letter, Daniels 
stressed that it will be 
important for students to 
take personal responsibil- 
ity so as to ensure their 
safety and the safety of 
others when drinking at 


Associate General Coun- parties. 
sel Gerard St. Ours. “When addressing 
“Additionally, the these important issues, 
committee will work we will rely on our stu- 
with representatives dents,” Daniels wrote. 
from the Maryland Col- “We will look to student 
laborative to leaders 
Reduce Col- across the 
lege Drink- ¢¢yy7 campus 
ae — spe- We are — from 
cifically our eneouracins Greek life, 
colleagues at ; =: athletic 
the Bloom- businesses tobe teams, 
berg School . and _ stu- 
of Pub- More attentive dent gov- 
lic Health, to fake IDs... ernment 
which  ad- : 3 to theater 
ministered [and intoxicated] groups, 
the “study, students.” — 
and will troupes, 
engage the -ERIN YUN, DEPUTY and ad- 
expertise of vocacy or 
other faculty TO THE VICE volunteer 
members as PROVOST organiza- 
appropri- TOUS ys — 
ate,” Erin to propel 
Yun, deputy our efforts 


to the Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs, wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Shollenberger’s com- 
mittee will also seek ad- 
vice from students to get 
a better understanding 
of alcohol abuse at Hop- 
kins. 

“We will be compos- 
ing a student subcom- 
mittee and will be reach- 
ing out to the student 
body to identify inter- 
ested individuals,” Yun 
wrote. “Students should 
look for a call for partici- 
pation on this subcom- 
mittee.” 

Daniels’s letter stated 
that the University’s pri- 
mary area of concern is al- 
cohol abuse at off-campus 
parties. 

“This spring, we took 
strong action to resolve 
a chronic problem with 
one off-campus residence, 
and we will continue 
to hold our students ac- 
countable for violations 
of our alcohol policies,” 
Daniels wrote. “We also 
are exploring strategies 
for monitoring and com- 
municating with student 
groups about off-campus 
events.” 

Shollenberger’s com- 
mittee plans to work with 
students to devise strate- 
gies that the administra- 
tion can use to address 
dangerous, alcohol-relat- 
ed situations at student 
gatherings, whether lo- 
cated on private property 
or in commercial estab- 
lishments. 

“We are reviewing 
our practices regarding 
off-campus parties held 

by student organizations, 
how we can help ensure 


and to take on the chal- 
lenge of making college 
life safer for themselves 
and for each other.” 

The administration 
also hopes to improve 
and expand existing alco- 
hol education programs. 
CHEW and the Office of 
Residential Life will in- 
stitute the Brief Alcohol 
Assessment and Interven- 
tion for College Students 
(BASICS) program for 
students who are deemed 
to be at risk for alcohol 
abuse. 

“BASICS is a tool to 
assist students in exam- 
ining their drinking and 
other drug-use behavior 
in a judgment-free en- 
vironment,” Schubert 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The Freshman Ori- 
entation program also 
included a mandatory 
educational session that 
discussed substance 
abuse; however, atten- 
dance was not moni- 
tored. 

“We have already ex- 
panded existing training 
and programs. However, 
we need to do more and 
the committee’s work in 
this area has just start- 
ed,” Yun wrote. “As the 
opportunities are fur- 
ther developed we will 
be sharing them with the 
University community as 
appropriate.” 


Editor’s Note: This is the 
first article in a continuing 
series on the University’s 
efforts to curtail alcohol 
abuse among students. 
Next week, The News- 
Letter will explore the 
BASICS program and the 
University’s changing ap- 
proach to alcohol education 


“in depth. 
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NEWS & FEATURES 


University looks to Beta and SGA bring back Blue Jay Tailgate 
curtail alcohol abuse 


TAILGATE, From Al 
involvement in planning 
the tailgate, which ranged 
from cooking the food 
to advertising the event 
among to the 
body. 

“We put flyers around 
campus,” Jin said. “We 
got the RAs involved to 
get their kids to 
out.” 

Both Morphett and Jin 
were pleased with the 
number of people that 
showed. 

“T think the turnout 
today is very great,” Mor- 
phett said. 

Jin similarly ex- 
pressed his satisfaction 
with the amount of stu- 
dents that attended the 
event. 

“We had enough food 
to feed about 500 people 
.. but [we started] run- 
ning out of food,” Jin 
said. 

Jin also explained that 
the setup of the event was 
designed to accommodate 
the large number of at- 
tendees. 

“We had two _ food 
lines so that we could 
mitigate the wait,” Jin 
said. 

SGA and Beta hoped 
that they could use the 


student 


come 


tailgate as a way of get- 
ting the attendants to 
support the Hopkins 
football team. 

“With an event like 
this, people are more 
likely to head out to the 
field and see how many 
more people are out 
there,” Sophomore Class 
Senator Ale Saichin said. 
“It’s more of a peer-led 


stampede. I think it’s 
great.” 
Sadler emphasized 


the importance of pro- 
moting the football team 
in particular, given that 
students are known for 
being more enthusiastic 
about other sports teams. 

“Lacrosse gets a lot of 
support, and we feel like 
we need to cover foot- 
ball too and help them 
more,” Sadler said. 

Additionally, the SGA 
and Beta aimed to use 
this event as a method of 
encouraging widespread 
school pride across cam- 
pus. 

eI think it’s really pro- 
moting school spirit,” 
Morphett said of the tail- 
gate. “It encourages com- 
munity.” 

Jin agreed. 

“A common thing I 
hear on campus is that 


Hopkins 
| ae kis 
spirit. So | 
think this 
is a great 
sp r oraL. t 
event. It 
is the first 
football 
game.” 
“The 
tailgate 
really en- 
cou rages 
everyone 
to come 
out to the 
games. | 
feel like 
the — stu- 
dent body 
gains the 
most in 
terms of 
the spirit 
of the 


campus,” Beta brothers prepare food for the Blue Jay Tailgate. 


Jin said. 

The Big Blue Jay Tail- 
gate gave many fresh- 
man, including Dikachi 
Osaji, an opportunity to 
experience the exciting, 
energetic atmosphere that 
Hopkins has to offer stu- 
dents. 

“The people enjoy be- 
ing together and having 
a good time,” Osaji said. 
“I’m excited to get out and 


support Johns Hopkins.” 
At around 11:45 a.m. the 
tailgate wrapped up, and 
crowds of students start- 
ed heading toward the 
Homewood Field in order 
to watch the first football 
game of the season. 
Following the morning 
tailgate, Hopkins defeated 
Randolph-Macon on Sat- 
urday with a score of 42-3. 


= 


COURTESY OF KYRA TOOMRE 


Beta brothers worked the grill during the Big Blue Jay Tailgate on Saturday at the event the fraternity co-sponsored with the SGA. 
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Reward system aims to boost athletic attendance 


REWARDS, From Al 
athletic department staff 
members worked hard to 
make the program a real- 
ity for the 2014-15 season,” 
Gory wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 


Prizes will include 
free admission to NCAA 
championship — games, 


coupons redeemable at 
Eddie’s Market, game- 
worn jerseys, Barnes & 
Noble gift cards and a 
signed men’s lacrosse 
helmet. 

The student who accu- 
mulates the most JPoints 
through Nov. 15 will re- 
ceive two sideline tick- 
ets for the men’s lacrosse 
game against Rutgers, 
which will be the first Big 
Ten game hosted at Hop- 
kins this season. 

The student who has 
the most JPoints by Feb. 
21 will receive two side- 
line tickets for the home- 
coming game against the 
University of Maryland. 

“The points accumu- 
late throughout the entire 
year. Once you hit a point 
level you will receive that 
prize and continue to 
earn points towards the 
next rewards. So when 
you hit 20 points, you 
will win the prize and 
retain your 20 points to 
reach the next level at 
35,” Gory wrote. 

Blue Jay Rewards 
kicked off at the women’s 
soccer game against Mes- 
siah College, which was 
the first athletic event of 
the year. There were 450 


fans at the event, which 
set a record for atten- 
dance at a women’s soc- 
cer game. 

“T was at the women’s 
game last week support- 
ing them after our prac- 
tice, and there was an in- 
sane number of people,” 
Samy Ramadane, a men’s 
varsity soccer player, 
said. “I know that if I was 
playing in front of that 
big of a crowd it definite- 
ly would have motivated 
me and given me more 
energy. It gets the blood 
pumping, and it also re- 
ally is intimidating to 
other teams.” 

Gory also highlighted 
the positive impact that 
bigger crowds have on the 
varsity athletic teams. 

“Blue Jay Rewards 
will have a great im- 
pact on the student-ath- 
letes’ experience here at 
Hopkins,” Gory wrote. 
“Our student-athletes 
love playing in front 
of crowds, especially a 
crowd of their peers who 
care about Hopkins. We 
have tremendous athletic 
teams here at Hopkins 
and our teams will only 
get better as more and 
more students come out 


and support them.” 

Many athletes ex- 
pressed their excitement 
about the program. 


“1 think that by start- 
ing this initiative and 
giving the students [an] 
incentive to come out, 
people will start to see 
how awesome the games 
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are, and it will improve 
the atmosphere and 
make it even more fun. 
So hopefully then word 
will get out, and it will 
become a cycle,” Rama- 
dane said. 

Varsity women’s soc- 
cer player Issy Berkey 
was pleased with the 
turnout at the game 
against Messiah and is 
very supportive of the 
program. 

“Tt gives us athletes so 
much more confidence 
when we have a larger 
support team behind us, 
so the more fans the bet- 
ter,” Berkey said. 

Field hockey player 
Austin Davis said she 
hopes the Blue Jay Re- 
wards system will in- 
crease school spirit for 
sports teams who play 
outside of the lacrosse 
season. 

“I think in general 
school spirit could be 
higher,” Davis said. “Peo- 
ple seem to be a little more 
proud of the academics at 
Hopkins than the athlet- 
ics, with the exception 
of men’s lacrosse, which 
isn’t necessarily a prob- 
lem [since] academics are 
the primary reason we're 
here. With that being said, 
supporting athletics is 
a great way to come to- 
gether as more of a united 
community.” 

Sophomore Katie Ru- 
bery said that although 
she enjoys attending 
athletic games, she has 
been underwhelmed by 


v 


student attendance in the 
past. 

“It’s a shame to show 
up to athletic events 
where regardless of 
the team’s ability, the 
turnout is less than 
you would see at a high 
school game,” Rubery 
said. 

Gory wrote that she 
hopes the Blue Jay Re- 
wards program will help 
to create a cultural shift 
at Hopkins. 

“Blue Jay Rewards is 
important to the Johns 
Hopkins community 
because it will help con- 
nect our student body 
to one another and pro- 
vide a better college ex- 
perience,” Gory wrote. 
“With Blue Jay Rewards 
the student section 
will become one of the 
best places to meet new 
friends, get crazy and 
loud and just have fun. 
With such a_ rigorous 
academic schedule, our 
athletic events will be a 
great outlet for our stu- 
dents to relax or take a 
break from studying for 
a few hours.” 

This initiative has 
been widely publicized 
on both Facebook and 
Twitter, as well as 
fliers in the Fresh Food 
Café, the freshman din- 
ing hall. Blue Jay Re- 
wards has pages on both 
platforms, and students 
are encouraged to use 
the hashtag #packthe- 
nest when they attend 

games. we 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Looking to get involved and meet new people? 


Join the HRDC Advisory Board. 


This is a great opportunity to share your ideas 
and help shape your community. 


= This group will meet twice amonth 
Thursday evenings - 5:30pm - 6:45pm. 


For more information please email: advisoryboard@hd. jhu. edu 
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w, freshmen,” 
I say passing 
by Wolman — 
My RA friend 
Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s heart shatters into 
billions of minuscule 
sharp-edged pieces. 

But then again, I say 
that I hate humans, I 
hate air and even *gasp* 
I hate writing on a regu- 
lar basis and, yet, here 
we are, back, like a phoe- 


nix from the ashes or 
like Slim Shady ... But I 
digress. 

Later that day I met 
Nebuchadnezzar’s tiny 
little residents and in 
fact, freshmen are so in- 
credibly “aw.” 

They friended Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s grand- 
mother on _ Facebook. 


Hell, I’m not even friends 
with my grandma. They 
go to Maxie’s on Thurs- 


It takes some time to 
pick and choose from 
the pile of things that 
are important. 

But enough with the 
preaching, let’s get to the 
story. 

A few days ago a blue 
jay knocked on my win- 
dow with its beak and 
delivered a letter. 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-Letrrer 


HIP HOP 


The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


Dystunctional advice for the newest flock of baby Blue Jays 


Any advice on how to fix 
this? 


Sincerely, 
Nefertiti Smith 


Well, 
my reply: 


friend, here is 


Dear Nefertiti, 


Foretelling your That sounds just 
question about whether dreadful. Luckily, I know 
Actual how to 
Real ° fix it. The 
Blue Jay Katie B first thing 
Post is a you need 
service Wh to do is 
avail- at go to Gil- 
ables» to 7 ; man and 
everyone K f D d step on 
who goes qd le I the JHU 
here, let crest on 


me be sure to clarify: 
absolutely not. It is only 
available to True Blue 
Jays, one of this school’s 
well kept secrets by the 


days, whereas my old _ way. 
bones rot wrapped in Anyway, Blue Jay 
blan- Post is 
kets and not my 
mo v - re - 
ies on Hello, Baby Jays. Fe nned 
Friday Welcome to Hopkins, ae 
nights of com- 
aon a where the weather’s munica- 
ma e : tion, so 
at oe e toounpredictable for | (was 
ie Jb and (Rare mane slightly 
rhank. its own good. aged 
to cheap aback, 
white but also 
wine on fl a®tes 
Saturdays. tered. Hereby I disclose 
They wear. short the letter’s full content 
skirts. I wear free T- with slightly altered 
shirts with “JHU Some- names for the sake of 
thing 2012” written anonymity: 


on them. They make 
friends. I bid mine fare- 
well. Of course, fresh- 
man year is the hoarding 
year. — “I was a hoarder, 
but, girl, that was back 
then.” Does anyone even 
get Vampire Weekend 
references? Or is it all 
about butts now? 

You hoard people, 
memories, duties, clubs, 
classes and experiences. 


Dear Aunt Katie, 


I am a freshman in 
desperation. My life is 
too perfect. I have too 


many cool friends. T 
manage my time per- 
fectly. I get enough 


sleep, protein and fiber. 
I’m in a long term com- 
mitted blablabla with 
this other freshman. 


the floor. According to an 
old legend those who do 
that will be stuck at this 
school ad infinitum. 

Once your chances 
of leaving are success- 
fully nullified, I suggest 
you cause some mischief 
in Hopkins masses. Do 
whatever, go crazy. Meet 
someone right there in 
Gilman and say that even 
though you enjoyed read- 
ing Derrida, listening to 
Katy Perry was a more 
fulfilling experience. 

Take Intro to Business 
and call everyone capital- 
ist pigs in every business 
memo. Professor Aron- 
hime will love it and I’m 
not even joking. Secretly 
replace all the Charmar 
coffee with decaf, make 
observations and publish 
a paper about placebo ef- 
fect. 

Get famous, probably. 
Go to Calc II, raise your 
hand, and convince Pro- 
fessor Jesus Garcia to say 
he loves you. Proceed 
to declare “Checkmate, 
atheists.” Climb Gilman's 
roof for the upcoming 
Lightning of the Quad for 
a better view. Don’t wor- 
ry; it has been done before 
by another student. 


Go, go, go. 

All humor aside, what 
I would advise is not to 
take anyone’s advice. 

When you do some- 
thing an unusual way or 
get excited about some- 
thing mundane, causing 
the upperclassmen to 
roll their eyes, neglect 
those dinosaurs. You'll 
have time to be jaded by 
experience. 

Know that when we 
get drunk the adult 
way, — not too much or 
too little — but just the 
right amount, or when 
we walk the familiar 
routes again and again 
without ever stopping 
to look around, we are 
all slightly jealous of 
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COURTESY OF FINIKY VIA FLICKR 
As a Baby Blue Jay, one is still reliant on one’s nest; however, this is something to be savored. 


you. We are comfortable, 
but you have the alluring 
luxury of excitement. 

Maybe it is the only 
true way living, the 
touristy way: making 
an effort to remember, 
to try and to transition. 
The eureka moment is 
the search for the eureka 
moment. 

There are no tricks, 
treats and shortcuts. There 
is only you and your Hop- 
kins story to live. 

There’s a Kurt Von- 
negut quote Tl” love: 
“Hello, babies. Welcome 
to Earth. It’s hot in the 
summer and cold in the 
winter. It’s round and 
wet and crowded. On the 
outside, babies, you’ve 


got a hundred years here. 

There’s only one rule 
that I know of, babies- 
‘God damn it, you've got 
to be kind.” 

Hello, Baby Jays. Wel- 
come to Hopkins, where 
the weather’s too unpre- 
dictable for its own good. 
Hopkins is red brick and 
marble and lots of over- 
achievers. 

On the outside, babies, 
you've got four years here. 
There’s only one rule that 
I know of, babies — “Go 
damn it, you ve got to fig- 
ure it out.” 

Good 


wishes. 


luck and best 


Love, 
Aunt Katie 
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From Morocco to Maryland: avoiding post- study abroad blues 


here’s a_ city 

in Morocco 

known for be- 

ing painted a 

very particular 
shade of blue. High up in 
the Rif Mountains, Chef- 
chaouen’s pale blue walls 
seem to reflect its very 
place in the sky. 

The color of the city, 
along with its proxim- 
ity to Tangier, brings in 
droves of tourists each 
spring and summer. Peo- 
ple flock to see the blue 
walls, to walk the blue 
streets in dusty sandals. 

I visited the “Blue City” 
this past April as one of 
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my last study abroad ad- 
ventures. The color of the 
city walls cemented Chef- 
chaouen as one of the most 
uniquely beautiful places 
I’ve ever seen. Then, a few 
weeks ago, about a month 
and a half after I returned 
to the US for good, I saw 
Chefchaouen featured by 
one of my favorite travel 
magazines. 

The feature triggered 
a range of reactions. First, 
a general sense of excited 
recognition — I had been 
there! I had walked those 
streets. One of those blue 
tiles sat on my desk! Then 
came the second wave 


COURTESY OF KATIE QUINN 


is known for its alluring blue houses and narrow streets. 


of emotion — nostalgia 
— not just for Chefcha- 
ouen, but for adventures. 
I missed planning long 
weekends, getting to 
go places I never even 
dreamed of visiting. 

The third wave of 
emotions was more pro- 
longed—the  simultane- 
ous desire and fear to 
look at my own photos 
from Chefchaouen. This 
reaction, I now recognize 
as symptomatic of what 
is quite literally, the post- 
study abroad “blues.” 

Everyone who has 
studied abroad has prob- 
ably heard about or expe- 
rienced _reverse-culture 
shock — the sudden rec- 
ognition of everything 
being so American. But 
something much more 
difficult to put a name to 
are those simultaneous 
feelings of wanting to be 
back home and wanting 
to go back abroad. 

As my. first “Postcards 
from Abroad” column 
back in the US, rather 
than another city guide, I 
thought it might be help- 
ful to write about ways 
I've found to fight the 
study abroad blues. Here 
are the tips: 


1. Stay in touch. 

With your host mom. 
With that French class- 
mate you traveled with 
for a weekend. With the 
British suitemates that 
told you about their favor- 
ite restaurant in London. 
With the Australian best 
friend you can't believe 


is halfway around the 


world. 

Being away from 
people you connected 
with while abroad can be 
hard, but the permanent 
loss of connection is even 
harder. 

It’s important to keep 
the conversations go- 
ing, even if it’s only ev- 
ery once in a while. Just 
be sure not to lose touch 
forever. Email, text, what- 
sapp, snapchat, whatever. 
Find a way to keep in 


know, maybe the group 
will even plan a few week- 
end trips closer to home. 

3. Make your own ad- 
venture. 

Just because abroad 
is over, doesn’t mean it’s 
time to stop traveling. 
Make a Baltimore restau- 
rant bucket list. Go to a 
North Carolina beach for 
the weekend. Take too 
many pictures on a night 
out in DC. Go to that 
place just down the street 


touch — you always 
you ee , A wanted ty 
know when go to but 
you might Katie Qu ; n n never actu- 
have the ally did. 

chance to d fy Tach e 
meet those Pos (car 5 rom Hopkins 
p< Op Lie workload 
again, at A br od d can be over- 
home or whelming, 
abroad. and figur- 


2. Make reunions hap- 
pen. 

The same tip can be 
applied to people from 
your program who are 
back in the US with you, 
either at Hopkins or at 
another nearby school. 
These are the people who 
will just “get it.” 

They know what it’s 
like to be back, and what 
it’s like to miss Dublin, 
Paris, Barcelona — wher- 
ever it might be. And 
while you guys might not 
be skydiving just outside 
Sydney, or planning that 
weeklong Croatian adven- 
ture, it’s still fun to see one 
another, to wonder about 
what this year’s group is 
doing, and to talk about 
the time away. You never 
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ing out life post-abroad 
is tough, but the best way 
to keep away the study 
abroad blues is really to 
surprise yourself with all 
the things you can experi- 
ence closer to home — of- 
tentimes with friends and 
family you missed while 
abroad. In some ways, it’s 
the best of both worlds. 


4, Satisfy the cravings. 

Everyone has that one 
food or drink that you 
never expected to like, but 
now can’t live without. 
For me, it’s strong Span- 
ish coffee. I once laughed 
at the small teacup sized 
portions, dreaming about 
large iced coffees. Now, 
though, I would give any- 
thing for the smallest café 
con leche. Nothing com- 
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pares. Carma’s lattes sim- 
ply cannot compete. 

But at these reunions, 
during these adventures 
closer to home, it is pos- 
sible to satisfy the crav- 
ings in some way. There 
are Spanish tapas places 
in Baltimore. Manchego 
cheese at Eddie’s may 
be $10, but if needed, it’s 
there. That bar in Fell’s 
may have your favor- 
ite Danish beer that you 
didn’t even like to begin 
with. Find it, or make the 
dish it yourself. Ask your 
host mom for the torti- 
lla recipe, and make it. 
While it might not taste 
exactly the same, it will 
have to do for now... 


5. Daydream about go- 
ing back one day. 

While it might be a 
dangerous path to go 
down, it’s okay to think 
about going back one day. 
Maybe next weekend is a 
little too soon, and may- 
be daydreaming about 
abroad life all the time 
is a bit unhealthy, but it 
is okay to think about re- 
turning. It probably will 
happen sometime in the 
future, in a few years, 
maybe even during a gap 
year or summer break, 
but the opportunity will 
come up. We will make 
it happen. We'll be older, 
wiser and ready to make 
the trip. 

Most importantly, v 
will know what to 
pect. We will appre 
the blue city and take prec 
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Ss Our suede 
Jeffrey 
Campbell 
lace-up boo- 
ties step 
onto Homewood tor 
yet another semester of 
changes and new experi- 
ences, we hopelessly un- 
dergo the desire for self 
reinvention that plagues 
us at the onset of every 
school year. 

Our vibrant introspec- 
tions and_ self-explora- 
tions propel us to con- 
clude that the first step 
to redefining ourselves 
should naturally involve 
purchasing those cropped 
leather biker pants, rep- 
resentative of our new, 
bold and unapologetic ap- 
proach to life. 

But this kind of self 
recreation through sarto- 
rial experimentation is 
best achieved after a dose 
of fashion inspiration 
from our most beloved 
personal style bloggers 
who endow us with just 
enough enlightenment 
to enable us to make our 
daring style transitions. 

From Sandra Hagels- 
tam’s elegant structured 
ensembles to 
Angelica _ Blick’s 
sporty chic looks, 
these _ personal 
style blogs will 
invigorate and 
embolden our fall 
wardrobes. 


1. “5 inch and up” by 
Sandra Hagelstam. 

Decorating herself in a 
synthesis of high fashion 
brands and fast fashion 
brands, Sandra Hagels- 
tam reaches a perfect bal- 
~~ance “between ultra-chic 
and street cool. 

The Finnish blogger ef- 
fortlessly pairs cropped 
jeans and relaxed button 
down tops with pointed- 
toe mules, and wide- 
legged cropped trousers 


with cropped leather jack- 
ets and high heel mono- 
chrome loafers. 
Combining fast fash- 
ion brands like Zara with 
Alexander Wang, and 
pairing sleek pointed-toe 


Chelsea Olivera 


Femme Fatale 


patent leather heels with 
more casual materials 
like denim, inspires us 
to look to strike a balance 
between chic and utili- 
tarian, and between cool 
edginess and tailored pro- 


2. “Camille Over the 


Rainbow” 
Charriére. 

Parisian blogger Ca- 
mille Charriere inspires 
us to take a more ex- 
perimental approach to 


by Camille 


HIP HOP 


BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Finding inspiration from our favorite blogs 


Fashion forward blogs encourage personalization, inventiveness and excitement. 


COURTESY OF MARIA MORRI VIA FLICKR 
A cropped leather jacket can act as an accessory by highlighting an outfit or giving it an edge. 


fashion, by emphasizing 
boxy silhouettes and in- 
corporating unorthodox 
statement pieces into her 
casual street style looks. 
Drop-waist dresses, 
Birkenstock sandals, 
Adidas sneakers, 
leather joggers, 
and tailored blaz- 
ers combine to 
produce a cool, 
understated look 
that inspires us to 
sartorially express 
our notions of nonconfor- 
mity and artistic self-ex- 
pression. 


3. “Angelica Blick” by 
Angelica Blick. 

The young Swedish 
fashion blogger Angelica 


_ Blick embodies her in- 


your-face attitude and 
youthful energy in her 
daring approach to fash- 
ion. Incorporating Bo- 
hemian elements with 
1960s classic femme and 
alternative skate style, 


Angelica Blick inspires 
us to erase the distinction 
between mainstream and 
avant-garde modes of ex- 


pression. 
Bold graphic crop tops, 
patent leather combat 


boots, and beanie hats are 


When my brother 
left the nest 


he other day, 

on one of many 

trips that I will 

be sure to take 

to Giant during 
this semester, my brother 
texted me. 

Whenever he contacts 
me there is always an 
end goal, which is never 
“oh let me see how my 
sister is doing at school.” 
This time, though, it was 
a little weird because it 
was a link to a YouTube 
video. 

So I told my friend next 
to me how weird it was 
and she thought it could 
have been spam. I didn’t 
get enough time to run 
with that idea when he 
texted me to tell me his 
opinion. 

Now I knew where 
this was going; homeboy 
wanted me to try and do 
his homework for him be- 
cause lord knows he was 
not trying to make me 
laugh with a funny vid- 
eo since he keeps all the 


_ good ones to himself. 


effortlessly paired with | 


pointed-toe booties, Pe- 
ter Pan collars and knit 
sweater vests. Angelica 
Blick places the element 
of liberation at the fore- 
front of personal style, 
inspiring us to defy fash- 
ion trends and embrace 
our own aesthetic concep- 
tions. 

Whether we're look- 
ing to redefine ourselves 
to emphasize our chang- 
ing values _or newfound 
self-discoveries, we can 
always use fashion as a 
means of expression, and 
we can look to our favor- 
ite personal style bloggers 
to inspire and empower 
us to embrace our fabu- 
lous individuality. 


The TED talk was 
“Multisource News and 
the Battle of Media Bias: 
Jim Spencer at TEDx- 
MU.” The gist of it was 
summed in the title and 
Spencer instilled hope 
for the journalists in the 
room by saying media 
would always need a 
human hand. The main 
idea was to be sure to 
navigate different sourc- 
es to learn about any 
given event in order to 
form your own opinion, 
which is like second na- 
ture to many of us. 

While the video was 
only about 13 min- 
utes long, by the time 
it finished he had text- 
ed me multiple times. 
So I called him. As a 
freshman in college he 
seemed to have already 
found his place, and he 
was determined to do 
well. Which is easy for 
him because my little 
bro is one of the smartest 
kids you'll meet. 

While a lot of people 


J am not exaggerating around campus may 
— every night when Im have those book smarts, 
at home street 
you can r) smarts 
heeva © A d G are an- 
i'n AMaNda Varia 3.,°: 
laugh- part of 
ins FamBam _ trepuz- 
while zle that 
watch- helps 


ing videos on his phone, 
but does he ever share 
with the class? No. 

By this time, I was al- 
ready back at home put- 
ting my phone to charge 
when I finally got the 
chance to watch the 
video. If he was reach- 
ing out for help then he 
needed it. It turned out 
to be a TED talk, so now 
I started doubting if it 
was homework because 
I've caught him watching 


| some for fun. 


you survive out in the 
real world, and my bro 
has it on lock. 

Once we started dis- 
cussing the video he re- 
ally only wanted my help 
getting his ideas togeth- 
er, not without insult- 
ing me every step of the 
way as per usual for our 
relationship. But it was 
cool seeing how much he 
had become invested in 
school and had learned 
some nice colorful curse 
words. 


French fashion: what it means and what we can take from u 


es Chaussures, 
le fromage, 
les baguettes, 
and les bisous. 
These may be 
four random words to 
some people, but to many 
girls across college cam- 
puses, they summarize 
exactly why everyone 
wants to be French. 


a casual dress, a formal 
dress, 2 sweaters, ciga- 
rette pants, a flared skirt, 
leggings and multiple ba- 
sic shirts. The stripe is the 
only pattern truly allowed 
without any qualms. 
Being French is about 
being so muted that you 
are stylish. No one tries 
too hard in Paris to be 


themselves. with. Col- 
ored scarves, berets and 
bangles all transform an 
outfit and exemplify the 
real person behind the 
clothes. Besides scarves, 


outerwear can _ truly 
change an outfit. 
Although French 


women remain conser- 
vative in the number of 


The Parisian basics they own, 
culture of shoes, e they aye 70 re- 
cheese, bread K th R b straint when it 
and kisses has a arine U er comes to pur- 
swept young . . chasing outer- 
girls across the Lipstick & d Camera wear. A leather 
nation into a jacket, jean coat 
style revolution. or oversized 


As someone complete- 
ly mesmerized by the 
Parisian quirk, I am con- 
stantly trying to achieve 
the effortless joie de vivre 
of the French woman. 
After consulting sev- 
eral sources and watch- 
ing Funny Face a few too 
many times, I have gotten 
French fashion down to a 
science. 

La Simplicité: The first 
rule of any French ward- 
robe is to be ef- 
fortlessly chic and 
simple. 

French women 
do not have 30 
crop tops in vary- 
ing Aztec prints 
(something we are 
all guilty of). Rath- 
er, French women 
hold a select few 
basics in muted 
colors. Black, navy, red 
and white are go-to color 
staples of their ward- 
robe. Each woman needs 


. 


ay 


fashionable, they just are. 
On any day a striped boat 
shirt and black cigarette 
jean could have you look- 
ing like you belong in 
Vogue. 

These essential items 
are great for any occa- 
sion but the true art of 
making the outfit your 
own is in choosing the 
accessories. 

Les Accessories: 
French women know 


eT 


The Parisian culture of 
shoes, cheese, bread and 
kisses has swept young 
girls across the nation 
into a style revolution. 


how to accessorize them- 
selves. They choose to 
show the world who they 
are by what they decorate 


men’s blazer cinches an 
outfit into a runway look. 
This chic look, however, 
is empty without the 
most vital accessory of 
all; the purse. 

The bag is everything 
in Paris. Due to this, the 
French woman will in- 
vest whatever amount 
into looking fabulous. 
The common choices seen 
sprawled around France 
are the Hermes Birkin, 
the Chanel 3.55, the 
Jackie O. and the 
Louis Vuitton Nev- 
erfull. 

Naturally, since 
this is a college col- 
umn, these bags are 
just not realistic. 
However, for a chic 
look, one can always 
walk into Aldo or 
Asos for a funky, af- 
fordable tote. These bags 
are an accessory and an 
organizer but, mostly, an 
inspiration. 


Les Chaussures: Shoes 
are not candy to the 
French woman. She does 
not own every color heel 
to wear to her various 
date parties. Shoes are 
not gaudy spectacles but 
pieces of art. 

Each woman owns bal- 
let flats, black heels, boots 
and sandals. They are 
muted, tasteful and chic. 
To ruin a shoe with spar- 
kle is a sin everywhere, 


Rian Se, 7 COURTESY OF GEORGE FLICKR 
Audrey Hepburn’s classic Parisian-inspired style is a perfect example of the timelessness of French fashion. 


but especially in Paris. 

Le Coiffeur: Finally, the 
Parisian look is finished 
with hair and makeup. A 
well-maintained face is 
the key to being beautiful, 
Moisturizer, light mascara 
and a lipstick help perfect 
the “no-makeup makeup” 
that has taken over major 
runway shows. 

Looking beautiful 
should be effortless and 
mostly call upon your 


natural self. Funky lip- 
stick and basic nail polish 
colors keep an outfit fresh 
without losing your natu- 
ral look. 

Overall, the Parisian 
style is about being “ef- 
fortlessly you.” While 
we all cannot be Au- 
drey Hepburn, an A-line 
dress, leather jacket and 
pink lip liner can bring us 
from Hopkins students to 
les femmes de la mode! 
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Editorial 


blue Jay Rewards will help school spirit 


For the first time ever, enthusi- 
astic Blue Jays will be rewarded 
for coming to athletic competi- 
tions with more than just an ex- 
citing sporting event; through the 
Blue Jay Rewards program, stu- 
dents have a new incentive to at- 
tend varsity athletic games. The 
program allows them to accrue 
JPoints that can earn them prizes 
with a simple swipe of their JCards 
when they go to specified home 
games. Blue Jay Rewards is orches- 
trated by the Athletics Depart- 
ment and launched Sept. 3 with 
the intent of increasing attendance 
at athletic events. Students accu- 
mulate points throughout the year 
and receive certain prizes as they 
reach specified point levels. Prizes 
consist of free admission to NCAA 
championship games, vouchers 
for Eddie’s Market, jerseys sported 
during games, Barnes & Noble gift 
cards and an autographed men’s 
lacrosse helmet. The student who 
has garnered the most JPoints 
by Nov. 15 will win two sideline 
tickets to the first Big Ten Men’s 
lacrosse game that Hopkins will 
host this season, where the Jays 
will be vying against Rutgers. The 
student that is loaded with the 
most points by Feb. 21 will gain 


two sideline tickets to the Home- ment at those games where it is Manacinc Epitor Julia DeVarti 
coming game against the Univer- most needed, making the loyalty News & Features EpiTors Ritika Achrekar, Sari Amiel _ 
sity of Maryland. program maximally effective in Emily Herman, Jane Jeffery | 


Thus far, Blue Jay Rewards has 
proved pretty promising in its goal. 
Attendance at the first women’s soc- 
cer game was at an unprecedented 
high. In light of this positive devel- 


opment, the Editorial Board com- the student body to keep this glori- ie oe Boon Camille Tambunting 

mends the Athletics Department ous trend going. Your WEEKEND EDITOR Melody Swen 
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for implementing this initiative. The 
Board has high hopes for its abil- 
ity to improve student attendance 
at athletic events, encouraging and 
reinforcing our student athletes and 
thereby generating even more buzz 
and attendance at games. For all of 
our academic prowess and success, 
the Hopkins community has long 
struggled with a lack of school spir- 
it. This has been a chronic shortcom- 
ing for the Hopkins community and 
a shame, especially given the ex- 
cellent caliber of all of our athletes, 
beyond simply those in lacrosse. 
Providing a fun, fresh incentive for 
students to come to games through 
the loyalty program is a proactive 
and innovative way to make the fer- 
vent school spirit Hopkins has been 
chasing a reality. 

The Editorial Board would like 
to further acknowledge the point 
allotment system, with different 
point values assigned to differ- 
ent athletic events. This reflects 
an awareness that there are some 
sports, like lacrosse, that already 
have national prestige and Division 
I status to bolster student partici- 
pation at games. The uneven point 
allotment means that the loyalty 
program will boost student atten- 
dance, enthusiasm and _ involve- 


its objectives. The Editorial Board 
also would like to laud the Hop- 
kins student body for their grow- 
ing participation at school sporting 
events, and we heavily encourage 


LGBT Center is step in the right direction 
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The University recently an- they need to set the bar even higher. Fas aS Ganorie Weise 
nounced its plans to relocate the The Editorial Board believes that ee ee Mizuha Ogawa 
LGBT Resource Center, which will this move towards generous and Adeian Peart 


now be housed on the first floor of 
the Homewood Apartments. This 
new space will serve as the central- 
ized hub for all the LGBT groups 
on campus, including the Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA); Out in Science, Technol- 
ogy, Engineering & Mathematics 
(oSTEM); the Peabody Gay-Straight 
Alliance and Gertrude Stein Soci- 
ety. With such a large domain of 
student groups, we assume that 
this new space will host many 
events, group discussions and even 
simple study sessions. 

The Editorial Board is thrilled 
with the administration’s plans 
to develop a new LGBT Resource 
Center. It did not take long for the 
original LGBT center to outgrow 
its space, so hopefully this larger 
presence on campus will give the 
groups the additional resources 


dedicated real estate demonstrates 
the University’s very real concern 
for its LGBTQ students and their 
welfare. Since the opening of the 
LGBTQ Life Office last year, the 
administration has continued to 
make concrete progress in a timely 
fashion with regard to this issue. 
The Editorial Board would like to 
commend the University for mov- 
ing forward with real, tangible and 
significant changes, and we hope 
that the administration continues 
to promote and support LGBT life 
on campus beyond this project. 

We urge the University to contin- 
ue moving progressively towards 
creating an adequate and comfort- 
able atmosphere for all students, re- 
gardless of their sexual orientations 
and gender identities. We hold that 
this new resource center is a step 
towards that end. 
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BY MORLEY MUSICK 


Though I sometimes 
laughed with the rest of the 
audience and first thought 
the performance to be helpful 
and instructive, I've come to 
re-evaluate orientation week’s 
Sex Signals show. The aim of 
this performance is certainly 
noble; it aimed at educating 
college students about con- 
sent and how to recognize 
and prevent rape. Because of 
this group’s intentions, I have 
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Sex Signals fails to capture gravity of rape 


about some sort of assault 
preventing mascot known as 
“The Blocktopus.” This jocular 
tone cast a bright hazy light on 
what is one of the darkest sub- 
jects. They had reason to be 
comedic. Talking openly about 
rape is so awful that it often 
produces a “shutting down” 
effect in listeners; instead of 
considering such an abrasive 
topic, many people will effec- 
tively check out. Therefore, it 
is reasonable when doing this 
sort of thing to establish a rap- 


no desire to port with 
write any- an audience 
thing so T and not im- 
damaging ¢ W ben a talk about rape.) aiately 
as_to im js cloaked in laughter, [ dive _into 
pede them this dark, 


from speak- 
ing at other 
universities. 
However, 
they should 
reconsider 
the means 
by which they convey their 
“good word.” It seems an al- 
most delirious oversight to 
tour nationwide performing a 
rape prevention talk without 
ever once mentioning what 
sort of damaging effect rape 
has on a victim and to go off 
on lengthy comedic tangents 
about a topic so grave as rape. 
Here is what I mean: no 
one, I think, should leave an 
instructive lecture on one of 
humanity’s most heinous evils 
and feel good about them- 
selves. And no one should 
question whether the instruc- 
tors believe in their gospel or 
not. Yet, at the end of the per- 
Beiance as I waited to speak 
’ with our two Sex Signals co- 
medians, I heard a boy in front 
of me ask: “That was a great 
show guys, and 1 loved at. Bu 
really, do you believe in what 
you are doing? Do you be- 
lieve in this message?” They of 
course answered with an em- 
phatic “yes,” but if this ques- 
tion lingers in anyone’s mind, 
then the performers have 
failed. Unfortunately, due to 
the nature of this show, I am 
sure that many of us doubted 
their belief in this message. 
Much of the Sex Signals 
show is spent setting up elabo- 
rate comedic scenarios. These 
included a long aside about a 
porn-displaying penis-shaped 
‘LCD football and a lengthy 
audience participation pledge 


cannot help but wonder 
if it is possible to really 
understand the message. 


uncom fort- 
able subject. 

Indeed, 
there were 
some parts 
of the per- 
formance 
where joking around made 
sense. Establishing a light tone 
on the matter of healthy gender 
dynamics and sex is wise. The 
actors’ comedic treatment of 
an imbalanced couple allowed 
them to diffuse nervousness 
around matters of intimacy. 
Their jokes allowed us fresh- 
men to feel more comfortable 
about what is needlessly con- 
sidered a taboo subject. 

But I question the need 
for all-out clowning on mat- 
ters like rape. No matter how 
good the advice that Sex Sig- 
nals gives, the tone in which it 
is presented prevents us from 
understanding the true gravity 
of these matters. When a laugh 
track is added to clips from Ku- 
brick’s The Shining, the gross 


ened wife and threatening to 
kill her — actually become 
funny. Look it up on Youtube, 
and see for yourself. Like- 
wise, when a talk about rape 
is cloaked in laughter, I cannot 
help but wonder if it is possible 
to really understand its serious 
message. 

In addition to this tonal 
failure, there was a serious 
omission from the Sex Signals 
message. Not once in their pre- 
sentation — in which we are 
instructed not to rape other 
people — do we hear from the 
actual rape victim. 


actions of Jack breaking 
in O ne Datnroo m Goo! with a 
knife, screaming at his fright- — 


In one of their scenarios, | 
we witness a theatrical rape. | 
A college “dude” defined by 
the audience rapes a female 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


National days of prayer 


violate Bull of Kights 


on stage and is then placed on | 
a talk show. Then, he tries to | 
make a case for how he didn’t | 


really rape this woman. The 


next part is a healthy debunk- | 
idea at the time). So, why, over 
| 200 years after the ratification 


ing of every excuse a rapist 
might provide for his deed 
and then 


... that’s it. We never | 


hear from the victim, and the | 
only real reason provided for | 


will get punished for it. We | 
will debunk your excuses.” 
The other reason, namely, that 
raping someone potentially 
strips the victim of their sense 
of agency, and provides them 


| 
| 
not raping someone is “You | 


with emotional bruises THAT | 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME” is | 


never mentioned. 


Everyone should be made | 


to understand this part of the 
crime — that aside from a le- 
gal punishment, which may 


or may not come, rape inflicts | 
awful permanent wounds. The | 
Sex Signals performers never | 


included this information nor 
did our staff speaker think to 
mention it. 

I went up to the performers 
after the show and asked them 
about this omission. I said that 
we never heard from the vic- 
tim — only from the perpetra- 
tor — and shouldn’t the vic- 
tim’s perspective be factored 
into our evaluation of this 
crime? To this, the performer 
replied, “Yeah, well we only 
have a limited amount of time. 
And this is a pretty progres- 
sive school, and, to an extent, 
we have to tell people what 
they want to hear.” 


I replied, “Isn’t the point of | 


this show to tell people what 

don't want to hear?” to_ 
which I got a vonraea muds 
dled reply and a gentle “thank 
you” for my coming by. 

So, Johns Hopkins, I would 
like to propose that you find a 
different Sex Signals talk for the 
coming years, a performance 


that does not omit vital infor- | 
| government is forcing people to 
the light air of comedy. Let us | 


mation and cloak dark rape in 


never forget that tone is impor- 
tant, Johns Hopkins, and that it 
is harmful to ignore the way we 
say things. 


Morley Musick is a freshman 
Writing Seminars major trom 
Chicago. 


BY ALEX YAHANDA 


The separation of church and 
state was one of the most inge- 
nious inclusions in the Bill of 
Rights (it was a relatively novel 


of the First Amendment, does 
our government still sometimes 
err in keeping its affairs distinct 
from religious ones? One would 
think that ample time has passed 
to eliminate the overlaps be- 
tween church and state. Never- 
theless, a common overlap was 
exhibited this past weekend. 
President Obama _ designated 
three National Days of Prayer 
and Remembrance to honor the 
victims of Sept. 11, 2001. Obama’s 
proclamation encouraged Amer- 
icans to remember 9/11 through 
“prayer, contemplation, memori- 
al services, the visiting of memo- 
rials, the ringing of bells, evening 
candlelight remembrance vigils, 
and other appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities.” 

These three days were over- 
all well intentioned, and there 
is no problem with the govern- 
ment encouraging Americans to 
remember and honor those lost 
on 9/11. It was an extraordinari- 
ly tragic and seminal day, one 
that continues to affect the entire 
world. It is in the nation’s best in- 
terest to always remember such 
an important event — and doing 
so will only get more difficult 
in the future. Those who were 
old enough to remember 9/11 
probably will not forget it. The 
increasing numbers of children 
born afterwards, though, must 
learn about it secondhand. Days 
of remembrance are necessary to 
impart on future generations the 


‘full magnitude of 9/11. To that — 


end, President Obama’s recent 
proclamation is entirely appro- 
priate. 

On the other hand, itis against 
the government's charter to pro- 
mote actions that are purely re- 
ligious. The issue is not that the 


pray. Rather, the larger problem 
is that the government is invok- 
ing religion where it should not. 
Obama's proclamation _ over- 
stepped its bounds by promoting 
prayer. But that overreach is not 
a problem that is isolated to the 
Obama administration. Indeed, 
government-sponsored days of 


Derision for McCoy Hall is completely unfounded 


BY JAMES CAMERON 


In the student body of Johns 
Hopkins University, no build- 
ing is more derided, hated and 
scorned than McCoy Hall, the 
residential high-rise across 
from the Beach and MSE Li- 
brary on Charles Street. As the 
latter half of the year approach- 
es, an entire freshman class 
anxiously waits for a random 
lottery number that will decide 
their order in room selection for 
university housing the follow- 
ing year. There are several op- 
tions: McCoy, Homewood, Rog- 
ers, Bradford and of course, the 
“creme-de-la-creme,” the crown 
jewel of university housing, 
Charles Commons. 

Charles Commons is the 
most desired real estate for 
Hopkins sophomores, and it 
is not difficult to understand 
why. Commons offers spa- 
cious hallway common rooms, 
large kitchenette-style living 
room combos and the privacy 
of singles combined with the 
convenience and social benefits 
of suite living. Completed in 
2006, Commons has all the trap- 
pings of a modern building. It 


features Nolan’s, a dining hall 


for upperclassmen, conference 
rooms, Barnes and Nobles, the 
Johns Hopkins Federal Credit 


Union and most recently, the 
extremely popular Insomnia 
Cookies. 

The other university hous- 
ing buildings cannot compare 
in many ways, and Commons 
is undoubtedly the nicest. 
However, with the major ex- 
ception of McCoy, little criti- 
cism is levied at the other op- 
tions. In fact, many students 
prefer Bradford or Homewood 
for their own reasons. But for 
some reason, roommates and 
friends will pray and beg for 
high enough lottery numbers 
to avoid living in the dreaded 
McCoy Hall. I believe that this 
aversion to McCoy is not root- 
ed in facts but solely in popular 
opinion. 

McCoy is actually an excel- 
lent option! It is cheaper than al- 
most any other housing option. 
For the 2014-2015 school year, a 
McCoy double is $8,870. Com- 
pare this to, at their cheapest 
possible configurations, $10,940 
for Homewood and Bradford, 
$10,054 for Commons and $7,748 
for Rogers House. Remember, 
these are the cheapest respec- 
tive configurations, with rates 
creeping up to a maximum of 
$13,088 for some housing op- 
tions. Potentially saving thou- 
sands of dollars is not an insig- 
nificant perk to consider. 

AS 


McCoy is also placed per- 
fectly in the middle of the Hop- 
kins bubble, close to the middle 
of Homewood Campus as well 
as off-campus attractions. Its 
views of the Beach, the library 
and Gilman tower in a vibrant 
red sunset sky are beautiful. 
Furthermore, McCoy walls are 
solid and largely sound proof, 
so studying and _ partying 
can happen in adjacent suites 
without anyone being inconve- 
nienced. Sleeping is easier as 
well with quiet rooms. 

No other dorm building of- 
fers Group Housing. McCoy of- 
fers groups of freshmen friends 
to receive a single lottery num- 
ber before the general student 
body, which means the group 
has first choice in picking what- 
ever adjacent suites they want 
wherever they want in McCoy. 
My friends and I, twelve of 
us in total, had a good lottery 
number: 2. We got exactly what 
we wanted in our three suites 
without any stress or worries. 
It is not often that you get the 
chance to live near your friends 
and therefore, be able see them 
as often as you want. This social 
element can otherwise become 
difficult at Hopkins if you don’t 
put in some effort. 

While it could be seen as 
a negative trait, McCoy op- 


' 


tions consist almost entirely 
of doubles. This could be your 
last (or only time if you were 
in AMR III) experiencing this 
housing arrangement, and go- 
ing through, it certainly has 
its significant positives in ad- 
dition to negatives, although 
the balance between the two 
varies a great deal between 
different people. 

My friends and I lived in 
AMR II as freshmen, and while 
this might color our perspec- 
tives slightly, the positive quali- 
ties for McCoy listed above are 
all either objective or reason- 
able observations. AMR II is 
perfect for socializing and its 
communal atmosphere can’t 
be beat, but it certainly has its 
drawbacks. McCoy seemed lux- 
urious in comparison. 

I do not intend to belittle the 
other housing options here in 
this article; I merely intend to 
show the reader that McCoy 
does not deserve its horrible 
reputation. It probably offers 
the highest value for your mon- 
ey, the most convenient location 
and the most potential social 
activity out of any other sopho- 
more dorm. 


James Cameron is a junior 
biology major from Coppoll 
Texas. 


prayer have been common occur- 
rences since our nation’s found- 
ing, and Congress even signed an 
annual day of prayer into law in 
1952. These are issues that should 
be more commonly addressed. 
Doing away with national days 
of prayer entirely would require 
lengthy legislative disputes, and 
it seems improbable (the legal 
challenges to such have thus 
far been unsuccessful). There is 
one constructive step, however, 
that future presidents may take: 
avoiding undue religious promo- 
tion in the political sphere. 

Thomas Jefferson _ illus- 
trated this concept best when 
he penned the idea of a “wall 
of separation” between the 
American government and 
religion. Following this im- 
age, religion should be barred 
from encroaching on govern- 
ment-sponsored institutions 
or events and vice-versa. Jef- 
ferson stood by his words, too. 
He never endorsed a national 
day of prayer during his terms, 
establishing a precedent that 
should be emulated by other 
presidents. 

As this past weekend and 
most past presidencies show, 
improvements are needed to 
keep church and state sepa- 
rated. Yet these alterations 
need not be difficult. Future 
presidents can simply elect to 
leave religious language out 
of government initiatives. For 
example, any future days of 
remembrance proclaimed by 
the government should only 
express the need for com- 
memoration and respect in 
secular terms. This would al- 
low the government to reach 
out to all citizens equally — 
nonbelievers, after all, do not 
recognize the power of prayer 
but may still wish to take part 
in a collective day of remem- 
brance — and to avoid sug- 
gesting that Americans should 
engage in religious practices. 
Moreover, promoting religious 
exercises should be excluded 
because they are irrelevant 
to the overall goal of a day of 
remembrance, that is, keeping 
the event and people involved 
fresh in our minds. 

The government should not 
feel compelled to suggest that 
Americans pray or perform any 
sort of religious practice, even 
though the U.S. is a very reli- 
gious nation. Unfortunately, the 
inclusion of religious language 
into government proclamations 
is likely a preemptive move to 
stave off blowback from reli- 
gious communities. Political fig- 
ures are often criticized for not 
espousing adequate religious 
beliefs. The deeply religious 
comprise a significant demo- 
graphic and politicians must 
pander to this group like they do 
to any other. President Obama 
may just be going through the 
normal political motions by in- 
cluding prayer alongside the 
day of remembrance. But such 
decisions are not benign. Obama 
and most of the presidents pre- 
ceding him have only more in- 
controvertibly intertwined the 
government with religion by 
entertaining ideas like national 
days of prayer. 

Americans are free to pray on 
their own to commemorate 9/11. 
Future presidents (or President 
Obama — he still has time left) 
should refrain from including 
religious language in proclama- 
tions and should do away with 
government-sponsored national 
days of prayer. The government 
has no role in this country’s reli- 
gions and should establish new 
precedents to reflect this. The 
government suggesting Ameri- 
cans undertake religious prac- 
tice is a capitulation to all those 
who seek to breach Jefferson’s 
wall of separation. 


Alex Yahanda is graduate 
student trom Atlanta pursuing 


his masters in Biotechnology. 
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Train Ride Back into the Past 


By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editor 


In an effort to expose 
the Class of 2018 to Bal- 
timore and its many at- 
tractions, each orientation 
group went on a trip to a 
selected Baltimore location 
after move-in. Previous 
reviews of the orientation 
program for freshmen la- 
mented that the program 
never gave enough time for 
the new students to leave 
campus. However, _ this 
year included a refreshing 
new change to the previ- 
ous itinerary. 

The trip locations in- 
cluded Inner Harbor, Fell’s 
Point and Hamden — all 
out of the reach of the 
“Hopkins bubble.” My 
group was assigned to go 
to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Museum, also 
known as the B&O Rail- 
road Museum. Although 
this didn’t thrill me at first, 
I kept an open mind. 

After visiting the B&O 
Railroad Muesum, I found 
that I was absolutely pleas- 
antly surprised by the 
exhibitions and displays. 
The main showroom, or 
the roundhouse, is full of 
trains from all different 
time periods. As the Bal- 


timore & Ohio Railroad 
was the first of its kind in 
the country, the museum 
is home to some of the first 
railroad cars that traveled 
on these routes. Visitors 
are even allowed to climb 
aboard some of these trains 
to get first-hand looks at 
the inside of the locomo- 
tives. The trains are lined 
up around the edge of the 
roundhouse, creating a cir- 
cular timeline of the trains. 

Perhaps the most excit- 
ing part of the trip was the 
train ride that visitors can 
take for a small extra fee 
— three dollars for adults. 
The train station is right 
outside the roundhouse. 
This 20-minute ride takes 
its passengers on the first 
mile of railroad track built 
in the United States. The 
train ride also comes with 
a narration of the history 
of the railroad track and 
the railroad itself. The 
railroad track is no longer 
connected to any main 
train lines, but its use at 
the museum is especially 
impressive. After the ride, 
the museum store is also 
full of cool souvenirs, in- 
cluding gifts, toy trains, 
books and apparel. 

The museum is less 
than two miles from In- 


COURTESY OF B&O MUSEUM VIA FACEBOOK 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Museum showcases the locomotives that shaped transportation. 


ner Harbor and less than 
a 30-minute walk, so it is 
a great place to stop with 
family or friends before 
dinner. The B&O Railroad 
Museum is located on the 
corner West Pratt Street 
and Poppleton Street, and 
is open from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Monbday through Satur- 
day and 11 am.-4 p.m. on 
Sunday. However, the train 
ride will is only open in the 
months of April to Decem- 
ber, then only weekends in | 
January, so go while you 
still can catch a ride! On 
Saturday, the train runs 
at 11 am., 1 p.m. and 2:30 
p.m., and at 12:30 p.m. and 
2:30 p.m. on Sunday. Ad- 
mission for adults is $16 or 
only $8 on the first Tuesday | 
of each month, plus a $3 
fee for the train ride. Visi- 
tors can also get deals on 
admission when they pair 
it with tickets to the Ellicott 
City Station and the Mount | 
Clare Museum House. 

For an_ interesting 
and historical outing, 
the B&O Railroad Mu- 
seum is the place to go. 
It would be a great place | 
to visit for any history 
buffs, engineers and mu- 
seum lovers looking for 
a unique, interactive mu- 
seum experience. 


By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editor 


The seemingly casual 
trip to Towson Town Cen- 
ter Mall via the Baltimore 
Collegetown Shuttle is not 
for the faint of heart nor is 
it for those with any plans 
for the rest of the day. 
But alas, what's a girl to 
do when that one crucial 
piece of clothing is miss- 
ing from her closet? 

‘All I wanted was a 
black tank top. We figured 
we'd be home in time for 
our dinner plans after a 
# | short trip to the mall. We 
were wrong. We missed 
three buses. We had to 
| call a local friend’s parent 

for a ride home an hour 
after the mall closed. But 


I digress. 
| Tm getting ahead of 
| myself. Towson Town 


Center Mall is actually 
a fabulous, full-featured 
mall. Open from 10 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday and 12 p.m.-6 
p-m. on Sundays, a shop- 


or group of friends could 
four levels of stores. Even 


on a tight college budget, 
Towson Town Center Mall 


ping-inclined individual - 


spend hours perusing the 


COURTESY OF TOWSONTOWNCENTER.COM 
Towson Mall is home away from home: There’s something comforting about seeing familiar shops. 


can still provide end- 
less hours of fun. Shop- 
ping venues range from 
higher-end shops like 
Burberry and Michael 
Kors for those looking 
to splurge to cheaper op- 
tions like Forever21 and 
H&M for those looking 
for cute basics. However, 
Towson Town Center 
Mall offers more than just 
shopping. The mall has 
an ATM if you're look- 
ing to buy an expensive 
new pair of frat-hopping 
shoes. Another sweet deal 
is the free Wi-Fi for those 
visitors needing to keep 
their selfie game strong 
with Instagram posts; the 
mall even has a soft seat- 
ing area, which is a great 
place to sit if you find 
yourself at the mall for 
five. Orsi 

Though Towson Mall 
is great, 1 would recom- 
mend the Baltimore Col- 
legetown Shuttle with 
extreme apprehension. 
Maybe it’s just because 
I’m a freshman from way 
out of town who's never 
navigated Baltimore be- 
fore, or maybe it’s be- 
cause I thought my local 
friend would guide us 
in the right direction or 


A Hunt for the Missing Tank 


maybe it’s because the 
Collegetown Shuttle hates 
people. I think it’s the last 
one, really. 

Regardless of the 
cause, my words of wis- 
dom are as follows: Plan 
your route ahead of time, 
be aware of where the 
buses — each way— de- 
part from and remember 
which route you're rid- 
ing. If you keep these 
things in mind, hope- 
fully you won’t end up 
like me: Waiting not-so- 
patiently for the second 
bus back to campus, as I 
had missed the first, only 
to find yourself on the 
wrong side of the road. 
To this day, it’s still one of 
my most painful memo- 
ries, watching my bus 
stop and then drive away 


street. 


Overall, the Towson 
Town Center Mall is a 
great resource for a fun 
day with your friends 
and for picking up those 
clothes you swore you 
packed. But public trans- 
portation is not for the 
faint of heart or the fresh 
of men. So have fun, be 
wary, be alert and don’t 
be like me. 


COURTESY OF RENNFEST.COM 


Maryland Renaissance Festival 
Saturday, Sunday 
Sept. 13-14 


Noteworthy Events 


Enrique Iglesias & Pitbull 
730 p.m. 
Saturday, Sept. 13 
Verizon Center 


Come watch Enrique and Pitbull tear up 
the stage this weekend. Iglesias will perform 
his new hit, “Bailando,” and Pitbull will per- 
form songs such as “I Like It,” and “Tonight 
(Im Loving You).” Colombian urban star J 
Balvin will be opening the show with his 
popular song “6 a.m.” Enrique Iglesias and 
Pitbull’s national tour has expanded from 
15 to 24 dates. The tour, sponsored by AEG 
Live, will kick off on Sept. 12 at the Pruden- 
tial Center and conclude at Amway Center in 


7 £ Bs... 
UHURU1701 VIA FLICKR 


MATTHIAS W. VIA FLICKR 


Star Spangled Banner (left) and GroupLove & Portugal (right) 


GANDYDANCER VIA WIKIPEDIA 
Cake Workshops Charm City Cakes (left) and Jack White (right) 


Annapolis, MD 


Think chivalry is dead? Let the ale- 
swigging, sword-swallowing, full-fig- 
ured women and brawny hunters of the 
Maryland Renaissance Festival prove to 
you how ancient of an idea that really 

The Festival will feature medieval 
foods such as Canterbury Pork Pockets, 
a Knave Sandwich, shepherd’s pie and 
stuffed spuds. This year’s theme is 1521, 
and King Henry VIII and Queen Kather- 
ine of Aragon are to pay a visit with their 
es court to the Revel Grove. Come one, 
ae all! Tickets are $17 online. 


Florida. Tickets range from $29.50 to $152.50 


— 
Lali 
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COURTESY OF TICKETMASTER.COM 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


0-Show highlights talent and personality Studio North provides 


By MEGAN KILLEA 
For The News-Letter 


The annual Orienta- 
tion Dance Showcase (O- 
Show) featured perfor- 
mances from 18 Hopkins 
student dance groups in 
Shriver Hall Saturday 
night at 8 p.m. Despite 
thunder, lightning and 
intermittent downpour, 
the lower level of the au- 
ditorium was filled with 
people eager to watch per- 
formances. 

The program  dis- 
played various dance 
styles, starting with the 
JHU Ballet performing 
an intimate four-person 
dance and closing with 
an energetic, free form 
hip-hop performance 
from the Hopkins Bboys. 
The eclectic show spot- 
lighted many different 
genres in between these 
acts. 

For the sake of time, 
Director of the Home- 
wood Arts Programs Eric 
Beatty introduced all of 
the dance groups collec- 
tively at the start of the 
show. Even without in- 
troductions before each 
group took the stage, the 
presentation ran nearly 
two hours, as each group 
performed one or two 
original numbers. 

While plenty in at- 
tendance were there for 
entertainment or to sup- 
port their friends (as 
evidenced by the indi- 
vidual shout-outs from 
the crowd), the show also 
serves as a sampler for 
students to get a taste of 


the dance and artistic op- 


portunities available at 


- With most students 
recognizing Hopkins 


for its rigorous academ- 
ics, stellar lacrosse team 
and, of course, its medi- 
cal school, the O-Show 
allows them to seek out 
ways to participate in the 
arts at Hopkins on an ex- 
tracurricular level. 

The Orientation Dance 
Showcase also allows 
each arts group to high- 
light its individuality. 

“I love the O-Show be- 
cause it gives groups the 
chance to focus on show- 
casing not only their tal- 
ent, but also personality,” 
Sarah White, a sopho- 
more member of JHU 


_ JOSH, the only all-female 


Indian fusion dance team 
at Hopkins, said. “We've 
already perfected 


the- 


COURTESY OF ANDREINA COLATOSTI 
Baila, a Latin-style dance group, wowed the 0-Show audience with their spicy, seductive choreography. 


dance moves and per- 
formed these pieces be- 
fore, but this time, we get 
to put ourselves out there 
as teams. My team, JOSH, 
for instance, is a particu- 
larly vibrant, fun group 
of women, and I think 
that showed in our per- 
formance.” 

Due to the fact that it 
gives each group an oc- 
casion to feature its own 
unique stylistic personal- 
ity, the show also caters to 
students interested in join- 
ing or auditioning. Pro- 
spective members used 
this opportunity to watch 
the performances and 
gauge which team might 
be the best fit for them. 

With such a wide ar- 


Understanding BMA Figure Drawings 


By KATIE RUBERY 
For The News-Letter 


On April 20, the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art 
(BMA) opened an exhibi- 
tion featuring the Benesch 
Collection. This series of 10 
figure drawings explores 
artistic approaches on the 
human figure. Including 
the works of David Hock- 
ney, Willem de Kooning 
and Robert Rauschenberg, 

‘the collection magnifies 
the radical approach of the 
1960s and 1970s on the hu- 
man figure. 

The a ig were 


Memorial Collection, a 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
A new exhibit at the BMA showcases 10 unique figure drawings by three artists. 


body. Out of many inter- 
national artists’ works, 
those chosen truly ex- 
plore the varying differ- 
ent takes human beings 
have on a subject. Ann 
Shafer, the curator of this 
exhibit, placed the chosen 
pieces in the Contempo- 
rary wing of the BMA 
among many other cur- 
rent, modern pieces. 
Although this exhibit 
only features a select 
number of works, the 
artists represented are 
notable in the modern 
art world. Rauschenberg, 
an American painter 
whose ideas influenced 
pop art, reveals another 
aspect of his art abilities 


Ta hese 
art of de 


ing, 
was__piv- 
otal to the 
abstract 
expres- 
sionism 
movement, 
is also rep- 
resented in 
the exhibit. 
His early 
Dutch up- 
bringing as 
well as his 
participa- 
tion at the 
New York 
School set 
him apart 
from his 
peers. Al- 
though de 
Kooning 
worked 
with Pollock and Rothko, 
his artistic achievements 
garnered their own ac- 
claim. His drawing dis- 
played in the BMA is cer- 
tainly worth seeing for its 
distinct nature. Finally, 
the English painter and 
printmaker Hockney (the 
only living member of the 
three), brings his own twist 
to the exhibition. Thus the 
varying styles of the works, 
all of which represent the 
human being, signify the 
many styles we confront in 
reality. 

When comparing 
the three main artists, 
the work of Rauschen- 
berg far surpasses the 


ray of choices, there was 
something for everyone. 
Many of the groups chose 


to put a fresh twist on | 
| was chosen for his latest 


notably, JHU Ballroom’s | 


their dance style — most 


slightly suggestive rendi- 
tion of Pharrell Williams's 
“Come Get It Bae.” 

With information 
tables for the different 
groups lining the walls 
of the lobby, it was clear 
that the dancers were just 
as eager to invite others to 
audition or at least learn 
more about the different 
dance groups. 

A handful of groups, 
such as JHU Irish Dance 
and the JHU Modern 
Dance Company, even 
offer open dance lessons 
to Hopkins students and 
affiliates, no experience 
necessary. 

At the end of the 
show, members from 
each dance team were 
lined up from the doors 


| of the auditorium to the 
| edge of the quad outside 
Koon-| 
who | 


of Shriver, bombarding 
members of the audience, 
shouting, “Come try out 
for us!” and handing out 
colorful slips of paper 
containing audition in- 
formation. 

Preparation for the 
Orientation show also en- 
ables the teams to recon- 
nect with the other danc- 
ers after a summer away, 
which is crucial heading 
into a new dance season 
and, for some groups, 
hours of auditions. 

“This year, The Lady- 
birds Dance Team put in 
countless hours choreo- 
graphing and learning a 
dance specifically catered 
to the O-Show audience. 
Not only did we improve 
as dancers, but we also 
became a tight-knit fam- 
ily,” senior Esme Irvine, 
co-captain of The Lady- 
birds — the University’s 
official dance team and 
the oldest dance group 
on campus — said. 

Junior Sam Fink, also 
co-captain of The Lady- 
birds, echoed the senti- 
ments of all of the pro- 


gram’s participating 
dancers. 
“I’m so proud of every 


member of our team and 
couldn’t have asked for 
a better O-Show perfor- 
mance,” Fink said. 

If you missed the 
show and want to learn 
more about the pro- 
grams, there is infor- 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Amidst recent renova- 
tions of campus biolabs 
and medical research fa- 
cilities, more artistic 
needs have finally been 
met with the establish- 
ment of Studio North. 

Studio North, an en- 
tirely student-run pro- 
duction company, not 
only exists to encourage 
creative endeavors, but 
also has the financial 


| backing to see student 


projects through (the in- 
fant company was found- 
ed earlier this year with 
the help of a large, anon- 
ymous donation). Al- 
though new to campus, 
Studio North has made 
considerable strides in 
the past five months. 
Most notable of their ac- 
complishments are the 
generous grants awarded 
to promising applicants. 
One fortunate recipient 
is senior filmmaker Max 
Bowens. Bowens, a Film 
and Media Studies major, 


vision: a story of a boy try- 
ing to find his mom. With 
the aid of Studio North, 
New York City (Bowens’s 
birthplace) is set to be the 
short film’s location. At 
Studio North’s Tuesday 
night information session, 
Bowens described his up- 
coming film as “the cul- 
mination of everything 
I've worked on the past 
few years.” 

Information session at- 
tendees were also intro- 
duced to Bowens’s fellow 
grant recipients, Andrea 
Massaro and Tony Lee. 
The filmmaking duo was 
chosen for their proposed 
family drama, which 
delves into a young boy’s 
perspective on death. 

“Our script is about 
the family of Ray Goby, 
who is a small child that 
attempts to deal with the 
loss of his goldfish at the 
same time that his ex- 


| tended family handles the 


loss of his grandmother,” 
Massaro said. 

“His — preoccupation 
with his dead goldfish 


film funding and support 


is the common thread 
throughout the script that 
pulls his journey through 
his grandmother’s wake 
and inspires his musings 
about his family.” 

In an interview with 
The News-Letter, Massaro, 
a senior majoring in both 
Writing Seminars and 
Film and Media Studies, 
reflected on the Univer- 
sity’s cinema culture and 
recent Studio North addi- 
tion. 

“Hopkins film culture 
has been growing at a fast 
pace since I’ve been on 
campus. Film Society has 
done a lot of great work 
in the past few years, in- 
creasing their presence 
with the film festival and 
projecting some really 
great films, and the Film 
& Media Studies Program 
has brought a lot of inter- 
esting speakers to cam- 
pus lately, including some 
of the House of Cards crew 
last year.” 

“I think that Studio 
North is the one thing that 
Hopkins was missing,” 
Massaro added. “Produc- 
tion was only limited to 
classes in years past, and I 
feel that Studio North will 
provide a great resource, 
not only for film students, 
but also all students on 
campus who may be inter- 
ested in pursuing a career 
in film or making a film.” 

Massaro describes the 
contributions of Studio 
North as greater than 
mere project financing. 
The company also sup- 
ports members in terms 
of production, sched- 
uling guidance, talent 
and editing. “Tony and 
I have been working 
with Ian McMurray, the 
script chair, to rewrite 
our script and make it as 
production-ready as pos- 
sible. His feedback and 
edits have been invalu- 
able.” 

Talent Chair Ingrid Ma 
has helped the duo sched- 
ule casting calls, while 
Executive Chair Grant 
Lease oversees, advises 
and conducts meetings to 
keep the film on track. 
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Malificent fits typical 
Disney stereotypes 


ften when 
Im . sitting 
in a theater 
watching 
the credits 
roll and listening to the 
custodians badgering me 
to leave so they can clean 
up before the next show, 
I sit back and wonder to 
myself whether the film I 
just saw really needed to 
be made. The answer to 


not seem to fully grasp 
this concept as they con- 
tinue along their warpath 
to squeeze every nickel 
and dime out of every- 
thing they have by pro- 
ducing inferior cash-grab 
films based on their pop- 
ular franchises. Follow- 
ing the box office success 
and critical revulsion 
to their reimagining of 
Snow White and the Seven 
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Classic films return Despite Jolie’s acting, Maleficent fails 
lo Charles Theater 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The historic Charles 
Theatre located on 1711 
N. Charles St. recently re- 
leased its Revival Series 
fall schedule and will 
play the films included 
In its original 485-seat 
theatre. These 
flicks will be 
one to three times a week 
on either Saturdays at 
11:30 a.m., Mondays at 
7 p.m. or Thursdays at 9 
p-m. Matinee tickets cost 
$7.50 and evening tickets 
are $9.50. 

Designed in 1892 to bea 
streetcar barn, The Charles 
is the oldest theatre in Bal- 
timore and the only one 
of its kind to screen spe- 
cialty films as well as Hol- 
lywood movies, foreign 
films and cinema classics. 
The Revival Series, a re- 
turn to classic cinema, was 
introduced to the Charles 
in the mid 90s. 

With the Internet now 
providing limitless movies 
through sites like Netflix, 
staying at home wrapped 
in a Snuggie has become 
a popular way to enjoy 
entertainment. However, 
the Revival Series offers 
an authentic moviegoing 
experience by showcasing 
films that were made with 
the theater in mind. Lo- 
cated only a short distance 
from Hopkins’s Home- 
wood campus, the Charles 
is a great spot for students 
to spend some time off 
campus. 

A few classics have 
already been shown, but 
this Thursday, film fanat- 
ics can return to the the- 
atre for Seconds, a 1966 
science fiction drama. 
Directed by John Fran- 
kenheimer and_ starring 
Rock Hudson, the film 
follows Arthur Hamilton, 
an average but unfulfilled 
middle-aged man. Ham- 
ilton makes a deal with 
“the Company,” a mys- 
terious secret society, in 
order to leave his current 
boring life and transform 
into a successful Califor- 
nian artist named Tony 
Wilson. 

Then, Roman Polan- 
ski's 1968 film Rosemary's 
Baby will be shown next 
at the Charles on Sept. 13 
and Sept. 15. Based on the 
bestselling novel by Ira 
Levin, this psychologi- 
cal horror film includes 
critically acclaimed per- 
formances by Mia Farrow 
and Ruth Gordon. Farrow 
plays a pregnant woman 
whose husband makes a 
deal with their Satan-wor- 
shiping neighbors in an 
attempt to further his own 
acting career. 

The following two 
weeks at the Charles will 
be dominated by Joseph 
Losey’s films, starting 
with Boom! on Sept. 18. 
This film showcases the 
classic screen duo Eliza- 
beth Taylor and her then- 
husband Richard Burton. 
The screenplay, written 


classic 


screened 


by Tennessee Williams, 
centers around a domi- 
neering, ill woman as she 


looks for a lover to cope 
with her terminal illness. 
Reminiscent of their per- 
formances in Who's Afraid 
Woolf, Taylor 
and Burton produce both 
severe, dramatic lines and 
wildly explosive emotion. 
Accident  fol- 
lows up with screenings 
on Sept. 20, Sept. 22 and 
Sept. 25. When a car ac- 
cident occurs outside of 
Oxford University profes- 
sor Stephen's (played by 
Dirk Bogarde) home, he 
meets: the beautiful young 
Anna. The audience is 
taken on many twists and 
turns as the circumstanc- 
es behind this accident 
are revealed only through 
flashbacks. 

Closing out this month 
of movies are two films 
written and_ directed 
by the legendary Stan- 
ley Kubrick. On Sept. 27 
and Sept. 29, the Charles 
presents the darkly co- 
medic cold war satire, Dr. 
Strangelove. 

With famous quotes 
like “No fighting in the 
war room,” this 1964 film 
pokes fun at the severe 
war tensions with 
its absurdist screenplay. 
Comedic actor Peter Sell- 
ers earned an Academy 
Award nomination for 
playing three characters, 
including the titular role 
of 

Dr. Strangelove, an ex- 
Nazi scientist. 

Then, Kubrick and 
Sellers will return to the 
Charles with the 1962 
adaptation of Vladimir 
Nabokov’s controversial 
novel Lolita on Oct. 2. 
The film follows Hum- 
bert Humbert and _ his 
unnatural desire for the 
12-year-old Dolores Haze, 
affectionately nicknamed 
Lolita. Eliminating most 
of the erotic elements of 
the novel and replacing 
them with perfectly craft- 
ed black comedy, Kubrick 
develops a new comedic 
aspect. 

Other notable Revival 
screenings to check out 
this fall are the 30th Anni- 
versary showing of Wim 
Wender’s 1984 film Paris, 
Texas; the documentary 
Led Zeppelin Played Here; 
John Water’s 1990 film 
Cry-Baby; and Alexander 
Mackendrick’s The Man in 
the White Suit. 

The Revival Series will 
have a strong end to the 
fall season as the Charles 
presents a new restora- 
tion screening of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s 1958 psycho- 
logical thriller, Vertigo. In 
this film, Scottie, a retired 
San Francisco police of- 
ficer who suffers from at- 
tacks of vertigo, investi- 
gates the strange behavior 
of his old friend’s wife. 

The Charles Theatre 
brings the buttered pop- 
corn, movie theater atmo- 
sphere back each week 
with this Revival Series. 
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COURTESY OF ADRIAN MICHAEL VIA WIKIPEDIA 


Disney aims to put a new spin on its S/eeping Beauty villainess. 


MALIFICENT, From B3 
The film opens as Ma- 
leficent (Angelina Jolie), a 
beautiful faerie from the 
Moors, falls in love witha 
human boy named Stefan 
(Sharlto Copley). After the 
king of the human world 
promises royal succes- 
sion to whoever kills Ma- 
leficent, Stefan betrays the 
enamored faerie and cuts 
her wings off so that he 
may become king. In re- 
taliation, Maleficent cre- 
ates a dark kingdom in 
the Moors and delivers 
unto Stefan’s daughter, 
Aurora (Elle Fanning), a 
dreadful curse on her 16th 
birthday. Stefan quickly 
sends his daughter away 
to live with a group of 
pixies while he takes mea- 
sures to prevent the curse 
from coming to pass. 

The story itself is rela- 
tively straightforward 
and, by and large, stays 


faithful to the traditional 
Sleeping Beauty plotline. 
The film aims to put a 
more sympathetic spin on 
the tale by portraying Ma- 
leficent as the victim more 
so than Aurora. 

While interesting in 
theory, it is ironically 
this very spin that works 
against the film. It re- 
moves one of the original 
story’s most defining and 
popular features, its vil- 
lainess, and fails to put 
anything compelling in 
its place. While Stefan 
serves as an adequate vil- 
lain for the purposes of 
the film, he unfortunately 
offers little in the way of 
conflict beyond the events 
of the prologue. In a film 
like Maleficent, this trad- 
eoff is unacceptable. It is 
not new intellectual prop- 
erty, but rather a story 
that is already known. 

What is ironic is that 


the film completely con 
tradicts its own message 
and implications. The in- 
tention of making a film 
in with Maleficent, who is 
commonly deemed as the 
most evil and irredeem- 
able villainess in Disney 
lore, as the protagonist is 
clearly to showcase that 
there are multiple sides 
to every individual. Even 
the most cruel and _ hor- 
rid people have redeem- 
ing qualities. In order to 
showcase this fact, Ma- 
leficent offers the villain 
Stefan, who has no per- 
sonality traits whatso- 
ever beyond being selfish, 


greedy, traitorous and, 
yes, evil. 
Instead of the mor- 


ally gray deconstruc- 
tion of the fairy tale fans 
were promised, what is 
received is simply a role 
reversal, with less inter- 
esting characters and less 
thought-provoking — sub- 
stance than even the ani- 
mated musical, which is 
saying something. 

To give credit where it 
is due, Jolie gives an ex- 
cellent performance as 
Maleficent. Her character 
is extremely well fleshed 
out, and Jolie is able to 
capture the essence, pain, 
love and tragedy of the 
character with the utmost 
finesse. 

The problem is that 
the character in ques- 
tion is not Maleficent. 
While reimaginings are 
typically intended to al- 
ter the source material to 
a degree, Jolie’s character 
has been written in such 
a way as to gut Malefi- 
cent of everything which 
made her memorable. 
While still evil in the most 
technical of senses, all of 
the darkness, malice and 
cunning of the charac- 
ter has been peeled away 
and replaced with noth- 
ing but the most generic 
Hollywood interpretation 
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of the “scorned woman” 
trope. Furthermore, par- 
ticularly as the film pro- 
gresses, it becomes clear 
where the inspiration for 
her character came from. 

I'm sure audiences re- 


member Frozen. It was 
the most popular Dis- 
ney film in years, won 


several awards last year 
and its title track “Let It 
Go” has endured endless 
Youtube iterations over 
the months. Maleficent 
essentially took the two 
main characters, Elsa and 
Anna, threw them in a 
blender and renamed the 
resulting creature Malefi- 
cent. Both the overall plot 
of the film and the titular 
character follow the Fro- 
zen model to a T, but fail 
to produce the same en- 
dearing results. Nothing 
about the character feels 
fresh because Maleficent 
is very clearly attempting 
to ride on the coattails of 
Disney’s most popular re- 
cent success. 

The similarities don’t 
stop with the character 
either; the “inspiration,” 
for lack of a better term, 
spills right into the cen- 
tral plot about halfway 
through the film and 
never goes away. 

Despite an excellent 
performance from Ange- 
lina Jolie, Maleficent is ut- 
terly crippled by its lack 
of true substance. It con- 
tradicts its own message, 
replaces interesting char- 
acters with lifeless sub- 
stitutes\, and attempts to 
rip off compelling stories 
in an attempt to ride off of 
popular trends. It may not 
be the worst film of the 
year; on a technical level, 
it may even be good. But 
Maleficent gives little rea- 
son for recommendation, 


and even worse, leaves 
absolutely no desire to see 
it again. 


Overall rating: 2/5 


Hopkins film culture bolstered by Studio North — 


NORTH, From B3 

“It’s like having a whole 
team of creatives that 
you can collaborate with 
and rely on to help you 
out whenever you need 
it. Their support has been 
amazing so far, and J look 
forward to seeing all of 
their other ideas for help- 
ing filmmakers on cam- 
pus come to life,” Mas- 
saro said. 

The near future holds 
many exciting events 
thanks to Studio North. 
Currently in development 
are Digital Media Center 
workshops on film light- 
ing and sound. Executive 
Chair Grant Lease eagerly 
anticipates the company’s 
upcoming mentoring 
program, wherein novice 
filmmakers will partner 
with production veterans, 
and later serve as mentors 
themselves. 

Also underway is the 
company’s homebase, Sta- 
tion North, which will be 
fully stocked with the lat- 
est recording equipment. 

Students can look 
forward to a campus 
screening of the grant 
recipients’ short films. 
According to Meredith 
Ward, a Hopkins Film 
and Media Studies profes- 
sor Studio North’s faculty 
advisor, the premiere will 
include “actual tuxedos 
and a red carpet.” 

Studio North has a 
place for all interested stu- 
dents. Last year, the com- 
pany exclusively accepted 
scriptwriters who also in- 
tended to produce, but this 
year, a properly formatted 
script is all students need 
to apply for a grant. 


Alternatively, the Exec- 
utive Board is looking for 
committee members, with 
focuses ranging from fi- 
nance to editing, as plenty 
of behind-the-scenes roles 
need filling. With 15 char- 
acters and six locations in 
Massaro’s film alone, stu- 
dents can sign up to assist 
with lighting, costumes 
and more. 

“Tony and | are looking 
for crew and production 
assistants that are under- 
classmen or know noth- 
ing about film production. 


We want to help a future 
generation of filmmakers 


‘get on set and learn what 


working on a film is really 
like,” Massaro. 

In sucha hands-on and 
competitive industry, ex- 
perience is key. “It’s not 
something that you can 
read in a textbook — it’s 
something that you have 
to watch and learn,” he 
added. 

Preparing students for 
work in the film industry 
is one of Studio North’s 
highest priorities. An im- 


geo 


Sud 


age of film success in her 
own right, Ward will as-- 
sist in pre-professional 
workshops. 

However, students 
not pursuing careers in 
film are equally as vital 
to the company’s suc- 
cess. Studio North seeks 
a webmaster, crew mem- 
bers and any generally 
interested, enthusiastic 
students. 

Regardless of your ma- 
jor, experience or career 
goals, head in the direc- 
tion of Studio North. 


GERTRUDE’ 
at the BMA 
TUESDAY NIGHT $12 SPECIALS 


a dozen favorites to chose from! 


WWW.GERTRUDESBALTIMORE.COM 


410.889.3399 
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By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERCOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Baltimore is home to 
many musicians, from 
smaller, independent mu- 
sical groups to bands cur- 
rently touring worldwide. 
There are countless other 
Baltimore-based musi- 
cians worth listening to, 
and this list acts only as a 
beginner's guide aimed to 
trigger the exploration of 
a far more extensive mu- 
sic scene. 

Dan Deacon: Electron- 
ic musician Dan Deacon 
has worked on several 
multimedia projects rang- 
ing from an application 
aiming to create a syn- 
chronized light show at 
concerts to composing 
classical music for an or- 
chestra. Deacon has had 
his classical works per- 
formed by several orches- 
tras. This past March, he 
performed at Carnegie 
Hall with bands So Per- 
cussion and Matmos. Dea- 
con assembles an eclectic 
mix of sounds in his elec- 
tronic music, which results 
in each song promising 
a totally unique auditory 
experience. Listeners will 
want to dance, study or 
just hang out to his music. 
Fans of Animal Collective 
may particularly enjoy 
Dan Deacon's music. 

Wye Oak: Wye Oak, 
composed of Jenn Was- 
ner and Andy Stack, was 
formed in 2006. The duo’s 
sound synthesizes soft 
pop and folk. Their most 
recent album, Shriek, has 
a more synthetic qual- 
ity compared to their 
album Civillian, which 
relied more on the purity 
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of Wasner’s vocals. Al- 
though Stack no longer 
lives in Baltimore, the 
band continues to work 
together long distance. 
Fans of Of Monsters and 
Men and The Lumineers 
will enjoy Wye Oak’s 
music. 

Holy Ghost Party: 
Zach Utz and Dave Jac- 
ober of Holy Ghost Par- 
ty released their album 
Weather Channel in 2013. 
Their sound is similar 
to that of Youth Lagoon 
with moody vocals that 
float just above the elec- 
tronic instrumentals. The 
perfect accompaniment 
for a relaxed day spent 
outside, Holy Ghost Par- 
ty’s album mixes relaxed 
songs like “Treasure 
Chest” with the more ec- 
centric “Dad Vibes.” 

Spank Rock: Rapper 
Naeem Juwan_ (whose 
stage name is Spank Rock) 
currently resides in Phila- 
delphia, although he often 
visits his hometown Balti- 
more. Spank Rock’s first al- 
bum Yoyoyoyoyo received 
good reviews, as did his 
second, Everything Is Bor- 
ing and Everyone Is a F****** 
Liar, which was released in 
2011. Since he dropped his 
last album he has released 
several singles, includ- 
ing “Car Song” featuring 
Santigold. Fans of Rye Rye 
(also from Baltimore!) or 
The Cool Kids will enjoy 
listening to Spank Rock. 

Future Islands: Sam- 
uel T. Herring’s raspy 
yet spry vocals paired 
with mellow but strik- 
ing instrumentals creates 
Future Island’s authen- 
tic and dynamic sound. 
The band has released 
four albums; their latest, 
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Baltimore-based bands make for must-see live performances 


Singles, was released this 
past March. Although the 
band tours worldwide, 
they are still based in and 
call Baltimore their home. 
Fans of The War on Drugs, 
Twin Shadow or Real Es- 
tate might enjoy listening 
to Future Islands. 

Secret Mountains: 
Composed of Jeffrey 
Silverstein, Alex 
Jones, Christopher Muc- 
cioli and Cory Lawrence, 
Secret Mountains has a 
solid, earthy sound while 
maintaining an air of 
mystery and an emotional 
edge. The instrumentals 
and vocals are clearly de- 
fined in their song “High 
Horse” and are an ideal 
match for the soulful lyr- 
ics of the song. Fans of 
Portishead will appreciate 
Secret Mountain’s music. 

Sun Club: Sun Club’s 
first full album, Dad Claps 
at the Mom Prom, mixes 
grunge rock with an up- 
beat, energetic sound. 
Their melodies are catchy 
and fun to dance to and 
remind the listener of 
high school parties spent 
in a garage jamming out 
to a neighborhood band. 
This is not to belittle Sun 
Club’s music; the group 
is in fact touring abroad 
this year. Fans of The 
Thermals, Crystal Ant- 
lers or Wavves will enjoy 
their music. 

Us and Us Only: 
Us and Us Only has a 
smooth and slightly mel- 
ancholic sound. Kinsey 
Matthews’s vocals are 
clear and deep, express- 
ing the lyrics of the songs 
in a subtly evocative way. 
Check out “The Horse’s 
Mouth” for an ideal fall 
song. Listeners of The De- 
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cemberists, City and Col- 
or or Deer Tick may enjoy 
listening to this group. 
Us and Us Only will be 
playing at Holy Under- 
ground in Baltimore on 
Sept. 12 and at the Metro 
Gallery on Sept. 30 for 
those interested in seeing 
them live. 

Zomes: Zomes’s instru- 
mentals create an eery, 
moody sound. Each of 
their tracks is unique and 
communicates an atmo- 
sphere of its own. Their 
track “Sentient Beings” 
is reminiscent of grunge, 
while “Time Was” has a 
more melancholy tone. 
Fans of Burial might enjoy 
listening to Zomes. 


* 
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COURTESY OF NRK P3 VIA FLICKR 
Victoria Legrand of the group Beach House has drawn crowds of MGMT and Youth Lagoon fans. 


Lower Dens: Lower 
Dens has currently re- 
leased two albums. Their 
music has an _ ethereal 
quality with cooing vo- 
cals that accompany soft 
instrumentals, result- 
ing in dreamy electronic 
pop. Songs like “Truss 
Me” and “Propagation” 
breathe tranquility while 
still capturing acute emo- 
tion. Listeners of Radio- 
head will appreciate Low- 
er Dens’s music. 

Beach House: Most 
music connoisseurs have 
heard of Beach House, 
but many don’t realize 
that the pop duo origi- 
nated in Baltimore. Beach 
House’s music has an aer- 
ial quality, pairing rever- 
berating vocals and eerie, 
lingering instrumentals. 
Each of the band’s four 
albums offer an impres- 


sive assembly of songs, — 


although it is interesting 
to note how the band has 


progressed musically be- 
tween the release of each. 
Fans of MGMT, Youth La- 
goon, or Washed Out will 
enjoy listening to Beach 
House. 

Matmos: Matmos is 
an electronic duo com- 
posed of Drew Daniel 
and Martin C. Schmidt. 
Their music weaves to- 
gether a great diversity 
of sounds and in their 
song “Spondee,” a speak- 
er states words ranging 
from “oatmeal” to “bath- 
tub” to a beat which in- 
corporates the sounds 
associated with the par- 
ticular word said. Each 
of the musical works 
Matmos has created is 
distinct, evoking differ- 
ent moods and thoughts. 
Matmos has collaborated 
with several renowned 
artists including Bjork. 
Fans of Mouse on Mars 
or The Knife will enjoy 
their music. 


Hockney remterprets 
the human figure 


NORTH, From B3 
figure during the Pop Art 
movement of the ‘60s. 
Although his works pre- 
sented in the BMA are not 
his best, they do exem- 
plify his talent. Although 
equally renowned, de 
Kooning has a different 
sense of palette and focus. 

Furthermore, 
Rauschenberg has _ his 
own entirely unique 
sense of style. Rauschen- 
berg and de Kooning 
certainly surpass Hock- 
ney in terms of notabil- 
ity and technique, and 
Hockney is often criti- 
cized for his grandeur 
and brightness. How- 
ever, being criticized for 
his occasional gaudi- 
ness is also how he has 
remained relevant and 
earned a place in the 
BMA. 

Overall, the best aspect 
of the Benesch collection 


is the varying nature of 
the pieces included. Al- 
though not nearly as fa- 
mous as other works, the 
most striking work is the 
#14 Artist and Model by 
Elmer Bischoff. The post- 
World War II artist start- 
ed to explore areas other 
than abstraction and in- 
stead began focusing on 
figurative art. His work 
shown in the BMA mag- 
nifies both the beautiful 
and flawed of the human 
body through his dark 
shading technique and 
use of sharp lines. 

What truly represents 
the exhibit as a whole is 
the incorporation of the 
artist into his own work. 
The realistic combined 
with the abstract quality 
of the works establishes 
this exhibit as one you 
cannot miss. The exhibi- 
tion will remain at the 
BMA until Sept. 20, 2014. 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Artist David Hockney combines abstraction with realism at the BMA. 
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Meet the Gilman Cyborg! By Oscar Martinez 


... And his sidekick 


“STAN 


By Oscar Martinez 


Tune in next week for the adventures of Gilman & Stan! 


nt to have your own comic strip in The News-Letter? Email cartoons@jhunewsletter.com ny mt 
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University plays host to student hackathon Apple denies claims that 
poor security led to leak 


By ALBERT HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


HOPHACKS, From Al 
an idea that could fill an 
unexplored niche. 

If anything, the Ho- 
pHacks atmosphere can 
only be described with 
binary states, and that’s 
not just a reference to 
the time-dependent con- 
sciousness of the partici- 
pants walking through 
bustling halls during the 
height of the late-night 
competition hours. 

It was both frenetic 
yet subdued, with light 
hearted conversations 
about ideas contrasted 
with the sound of furious 
typing. It was competi- 
tive, yet participants also 
had a desire to create and 
learn. In attendance were 


~~ old-hands at hackathons 


as well as first-timers. 

Some participants en- 
tered the competition 
with ideas in mind. 

“This time, [my team] 
proposed something that 
is not in the market yet,” 
Poramin Insom, a gradu- 
ate student and returning 
HopHacks competitor, 
said. “We think it can dis- 
rupt the current solution 
trying to solve this prob- 
lem. We think no person 
has done it before.” 

Others, including 
sophomore Anish Dalal, 
found their inspiration in 
the middle of the compe- 
tition. 

“On Saturday morning 
around noon, we realized 
we [couldn't] do [what 
we originally planned] 
because we don’t know 
Android,” Dalal, whose 
team developed an online 
practice interview web- 
site with an embedded 
camera, said. “We tried 
to do a site to see how far 
we could get, and we got 
much farther than that.” 

Among returning com- 
petitors, less experienced 
hackers like freshman 
Aurick Sarkar participat- 
ed for the sake of learn- 
ing and improving their 
skills. 

“Right now, because 
we have such little expe- 
rience, I’m hoping to v [I 
‘could learn] other pro- 
gramming languages or 
styles, and how to think,” 
Sarkar said. “Next year, I 
can come up with an idea 
of my own.” 

Event co-founder and 
senior Dan Swann sup- 
ported this mindset of 
learning through experi- 
ence. 

“Ideally, I would hope 
the freshmen might not 
necessarily have an idea 
they really want to imple- 
ment or work on,” Swann 
said. “I want them to 
come away with a hack- 
ing mindset. The hacking 
mindset, I would say, is to 
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get things done quickly, 
accurately, and be able to 
scale it to the world. So the 
idea of having a customer 
or user actually use your 
product is very important. 
I think a lot of the fresh- 
men and upperclassmen 
will have an opportunity 
to experience that.” 

The end results showed 
the creativity of these ef- 
forts. Sunday morning, 
28 teams presented their 
forged products — from 
mobile apps, to websites 
— to judges and fellow 
HopHackers in the Mudd 
Auditorium. 

The variety was exten- 
sive; some applications 
addressed serious needs 
like disease detection, 
while others consisted of 
more light-hearted games 
and _ helpful utilities. A 


range of platforms lever- | 


aged diverse technolo- 
gies, including mobile 
apps utilizing APIs from 
Google, Facebook and Ya- 
hoo; Internet apps using 
the Chrome API or que- 
rying the public ontobase 
DBpedia; games leverag- 
ing the Unity engine and 
even an Oculus-powered 
version of the classic 
game “Snake.” 

Although still a rela- 
tively young event, Ho- 
pHacks has _ achieved 
steady growth since its 
inception in September of 
2013, and it has begun to 
make its name within the 
hackathon community. 

“We're really getting 
the support of the na- 
tional community,” junior 
Jordan Matelsky, one of 
the event's organizers, 
said. “We're getting peo- 
ple from the University of 
California, to Louisiana 
State — schools we've not 
advertised actively at.” 

Inspired from some of 
their experiences at Pen- 
nApps — the University 
of Pennsylvania's student- 
run hackathon — Ben 
Glickman, a senior; Tyler 
Cloutier, a grad student; 
Daniel Swann, a senior 
and Nathan Schloss, who 
has since graduated, de- 
cided to bring the same 
unique hacking experi- 


‘ence to Hopkins. 


Their efforts cemented 
HopHacks as a significant 
college hackathon that 
has generated a diverse 
group of sponsors. 

“We're seeing a_ lot 
from sponsors that are 
not Hopkins affiliates,” 
Matelsky said. “Our first 
event was largely Bloom- 
berg-sponsored. But we 
are now sponsored across 
the board.” 

Unlike other hack- 
athons, which can be 


much larger and last for 


several days, Glickman 
said that HopHacks’ 
smaller environment sets 
the event apart from its 


competitors. Even as the 
event expands, he doesn’t 
expect it to reach the same 
size as PennApp. 

“Intimate is a good 
way to put it,” Glickman 
said. “We can’t fit as many 
people here [as are atl 
PennApp, but we can fit 
maybe 250 people, which 
would be amazing.” 

Yamil Asusta, a self- 
described tech evangelist 
representing both MLH 
and SendMail with an 
extensive experience of 
mentoring in hackathons, 
agreed with Glickman 
about the benefits of Ho- 
pHacks’ smaller size. 

“There's definitely 
more accessibility to men- 
tors here,” Asusta said. 
“In PennApps, there were 
lines and lines of people 
waiting to ask questions.” 

Like the mobile and 
ever-changing tech indus- 
try, whose elements Ho- 
pHacks emulates, the Ho- 
pHacks organizers plan 
to keep upping the ante as 
they look forward to 2015. 
They hope to increase the 
number of participants, 
including students not 
directly in computer sci- 
ence. 

“You don’t have to be 
technical to be a hacker,” 
Swann said. 

Dalal said that new 
hackers shouldn't be in- 
timidated by the intensity 


COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANO 
College students from all over the country participated in HopHacks, a 36-hour hackathon, in order to create innovative projects. 


of the event or the expe- 
rience of fellow competi- 
tors. 

“Tt was a great experi- 
ence,” Dalal said. “I knew 
how to code, like in Java 
and C, but I didn’t know 
web development, like 
HTML. I did all front-end, 
and I just picked it up. I 
think a lot of people are 
afraid to come here be- 
cause they think ‘I don’t 
know how to code, but 
you learn. ‘You just pick it 
up 


u" 


Other future goals for 
HopHacks include  of- | 
fering subsidized trans- | 
portation to help make 
the competition more ac- 
cessible to students from 
other schools and poten- 
tially reintroducing open 
datasets, like the Open 
Baltimore dataset offered 
in the Spring 2014 compe- 
tition, to reflect the trends 
in data-driven software 
development in industry. 

“We want to be a com- 
mon name for smaller- to 
medium-sized hack- 
athons,” Glickman said. 
“There are so many hack- 
athons out there [that] it 
has reached a saturation 
point, but we would like | 
to be on the top of that.” 


Editor's Note: Jordan Matel- 
sky is the Technical Editor 


| 
for The News-Letter. 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
For The News-Letter 


If you have been on- 
line any time this past 
week, you most likely 
know by now that Labor 
Day weekend was host to 
a massive leak of celeb- 
rity nudes that were sto- 
len from iCloud accounts. 
Though clearly an illegal 
and immoral breach of 
privacy, events like this 
occur quite often. How- 
ever, what made this one 
shake up the internet so 
badly was the sheer mas- 
siveness and breadth of 
the image cache — hun- 
dreds of nude, semi-nude 
and revealing photos of 
celebrities, ranging from 
actresses, to fashion mod- 
els, to Olympians, were 
disclosed by an anony- 
mous user and posted on 
the infamous web forum 
4Chan. 

Early news reports 
pointed to a widespread 
breach of iCloud, a cloud 
storage and cloud com- 
puting service from Ap- 
ple, Inc. Cloud comput- 
ing gained popularity 
in 2008, when the first 
open-source platform for 


deploying private clouds 
was created. Nowadays, 
many people choose to 
store information on 
clouds such as Dropbox 
for easier access to files 
across different devices 
like computers, laptops 
and smartphones. iCloud 
is also very popular; more 
than 320 million people 
have accounts that auto- 
matically store backup 
photos from iPhones. 

Many people and news 
sources blamed Apple for 
lax security. However, 
according to a statement 
released by Apple, the 
compromised _ celebrity 
accounts were hacked 
into by using methods 
like phishing or correctly 
answering security ques- 
tions to obtain passwords. 
The leak, Apple claimed, 
was not due to poor secu- 
rity on its part — it was 
the result of targeted at- 
tacks on individual ac- 
counts and had nothing 
to do with security archi- 
tecture. In fact, the com- 
pany concluded after a 
40-hour investigation that 
there was no breach of its 
data servers. 

See ICLOUD, pace B8. 
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Hundreds of celebrities saw their (Cloud accounts hacked last weekend. 


Technology has changed in response to 9/11 attacks 


By JOEL PALLY 
For The News-Letter 


As President Barack 
Obama attempts to assem- 
ble an international coali- 
tion to go after the Islamic 
militant group that calls it- 
self the Islamic State, we are 
reminded that the threat of 
global terrorism is still an 
ever-present reality. But 
since our declared war on 
terrorism shortly after 9/11, 


are we any safer from a 
coordinated attack against 
the United States than we 
were on that fatal day 13 
years ago? The answer to 
the question is complicated 
and subjective. Preparing 
against a terrorist plot is 
akin to preparing for the 
next viral outbreak. The 
threat is global, diffuse, 
and constantly evolving in 
unpredictable ways. Natu- 
ral selection almost guar- 


ITUSUEDU 
Security cameras have become more prevalent in public spaces over the 13 years since the 9/11 attacks. 


antees that even our best 
defenses will eventually 
be outmaneuvered. As a 
result, we are forced to be 
reactionary with our goals, 
focusing on identification, 
containment and future 
prevention of threats. 

Our safety depends 
largely on two factors: 
global stability, particu- 
larly in the Middle East, 
and homeland security. 
Achieving global stability 


a 


itself is a formidable task 
and one that is largely out 
of our control, but it’s clear 
that U.S. foreign policy has 
matured in the aftermath of 
the Iraq War and the Arab 
Spring. While many have 
criticized the Obama ad- 
ministration for a lagging 
and indecisive response 
to the self-proclaimed “Is- 
lamic State,” the president 
knows that escalating the 
conflict without global co- 
operation will only hurt 
our cause. And despite our 
outrage at the beheadings 
of American journalists by 
these Islamic militants, the 
American public is weary 
of war and would most 
likely not support an on the 
ground effort through the 
long-term. However, our 
increasing abilities to moni- 
tor and launch air strikes 
using a combination of 
drones and special opera- 
tions forces have allowed 
us to subtly assist Kurd- 
ish fighters push back the 
militants in many parts of 
Iraq as we work on a more 
coordinated global effort. 
This approach to combat- 
ing global terrorist organi- 
zations has better long term 
implications in promoting 
stability in the Middle East 
See 9/11, pace B8 
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Sophomore Beverly 
Hu thinks that Apple 
should not be under so 
much fire for the leaks 

The security system 
cant be blamed if the 
user doesn't take better 
precautions to make sure 


their private informa 
tion is sate. You could al 
ways try to make a more 
complicated 


or have 


password 
better security 
question answers 

And there are definite 
ly steps you can take right 
now to protect your pri- 
vate photos (racy or oth- 
erwise) if you are one of 
the more than 320 million 
people who use iCloud. 
The first step you should 
take would be to just de- 
lete any private photos 
from the Cloud. This can 
be done by clicking “Pho- 
tos” on your iPhone, hit- 
ting “Albums” and look- 
ing through “My Photo 
Stream” for any photos 
that you want to be kept 
private. 

However, Apple au- 
tomatically uploads the 


A few ways to keep 
your photos as safe as 


photos to iCloud, so in 
order to keep new pic- 
tures off of the Cloud, 
you will have to change 
your iCloud settings 
by going 
to “Set- 
PL Te pes 
selecting 
“iCloud,” 


‘ clicking 
possible: “Photos” 
and turn- 
Delete all of your ing off 
private pics from the “My Pho- 
Claud to Stream” 
and “Pho- 
Turn off Photo Stream to Shar- 
and Photo Sharing ing.” 
Set up a two-step be * He g 
eer yr 
verification system fol secure 
your ac= 
count, you 
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Hacker leaks online photos of celebrities Action movies cause 


could set up a two-step 
verification. With two- 
step verification, some- 
one would have to enter 
a personalized recovery 
key or a code texted to 
your phone in order to ac- 
cess your account. To set 
it up, all you have to do 
is log onto your iCloud 
account, click “Account 
Settings,” select the link 
“Your Apple ID,” hit 
“Manage your Apple 
ID” and click “Password 
and Security” to chance 
your preferences. Apple 
will then send a special 


“Verification Key” that 
should be printed out 
and kept. From there 


on out, anytime anyone 
tries to access your ac- 
count, Apple will. text 


RIMAC.ORG 
Jennifer Lawrence, among other celebrities, had her private pictures hacked and posted online. 


a verification code that 
will need to be entered 
in order to log into your 
iCloud account. If you do 
not have access to your 
phone, you can always 
type in the verification 
key. While this extra step 
can be somewhat of a 
hassle, it is always better 
to be safe than sorry. 

As for the leak, the FBI 
is still looking into the 
situation, although it has 
not released an Official 
statement that it is open- 
ing an investigation. Ap- 
ple CEO Tim Cook also 
released a statement to 
the Wall Street Journal 
saying that Apple plans 
to beef up iCloud securi- 
ty measures to protect its 
users in the near future. 


Increased curport security follows 9/LI attacks 


9/11, FRoM B7 
compared to the heavy 
handed interventions of 
the past. 

However, regardless 
of these efforts, we have 
to anticipate that there 
will be terrorist organi- 
zations who will attempt 
to launch an attack on 
U.S soil sometime in the 
future. 

Advances in data 
mining capabilities have 
allowed security orga- 
nizations to assess vast 
amounts of electronic 


communications data for 
suspicious content. The 
efficacy of this approach 
is questionable, though, 
as one would assume 
a terrorist would only 
communicate through 
channels they believed 
to be secure, and real is- 
sues regarding personal 
privacy remain, espe- 
cially with the inherent 
risk of false positives. 
According to a report 
released by the federal 
9/11 commission, the al 
Qaeda operatives behind 


PROPUBLICA.ORG 
Body scan machines have become more prevalent in airports as part of new post-9/11 security measures. 


9/11 were able to get 
away with the prepara- 
tion of false documents 
and statements to border 
patrol agents, despite the 
presence of suspicious 
indicators. Such an effort 
would be significantly 
harder to pull off today 
than it was 13 years ago, 
when border security 
was not considered a ma- 
jor priority. 

Finally, our final se- 
curity strategy is to stop 
these plots as they're be- 
ing carried out. While 


“there have been many 
new security technolo- 
gies implemented at air- 
ports and other locations 
they’ve largely been a 
disappointment accord- 
ing to sources such as 
James Jay Carafano, di- 
rector of the Center for 
Foreign Policy Studies at 
the Heritage Foundation. 

Technologies — such 
as full body scanners 
have seen a major back- 
lash due to privacy con- 
cerns, and others such 
as “puffer machines” or 
explosive 
tion devices have been 
shown to be unreliable 
in distinguishing envi- 
ronmental contaminants 


and truly dangerous 
materials. 
Other _ technologies 


such as facial detection 
and activity monitoring 
using visual  surveil- 


lance is still in its in- | 


fancy to and too unreli- 
able to be considered an 
effective anti-terrorism 
measure. The issue is 
that these technologies 
are often deployed with- 
out adequate testing due 
to pressure from govern- 
ment agencies. However, 
patents filed by Boeing 
say that the aviation 
company has allowed 
remote control technol- 
ogy for its aircraft, effec- 
tively preventing future 
hijackings. 

While advances in 
security have helped 
mitigate the chances for 
another 9/11 type at- 
tack, the most danger- 
ous threats are the ones 
we have yet to anticipate. 
We must continue to in- 
novate and evolve our 
own technologies as real 
vulnerabilities still exist 
and the threat of terror- 
ism is constantly adapt- 
ing to us. 


trace detec- 


| moments of 


By REGINA PALATINI 


kor The Veu Letter 

Think back to the last 
action movie you watched 
Was it Captain America, The 


9 


Hunger Games, or maybe 2: 
Jump Street? Odds are that 
you remember the _ basic 
plot pretty well or at least 
the chase scenes that had 
you holding your breath 
and refusing to blink so 
that you 
a second. Now, think of 
what you 
were eating 
during the 
movie. Can 
you remem- 


ber the exact 


wouldn’t miss 


—__————— 


“If you go toa 
lecture ... 


less likely to 
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may Viewers to eat more 


tually the same through- 
out the epi- 
Christov Roberson, 


hour-long 
sode 
a lecturer 
Hopkins, thought the se- 
lection of Charlie Rose was 


in biology at 


interesting. 

“If you go to lecture 

you're less likely to eat 
than if you go to a social 
interaction where your 
goal is to just hang out 
with people,” he said. 
“You have to pay more at- 
tention to a Charlie Rose in- 
terview and 
your focus is 
more on the 
show such 
that you 
are not dis- 
tracted by 


you re 


snack — that 

you had, sat than if vou eating. It S 
whether : almost like 
that small go to a social the more I 
pop cori. Ce 39 have to pay 
that looked interaction. attention to 
like an ex- — CHRISTOV something, 
tra large, or the less like- 
those King ROBERSON, LECTURER ly I am to 
Size Twiz- eat. The less 
zlers? Do IN BIOLOGY I have to pay 
you think attention to 
the movie the message 


you were watching had 
any relationship with how 
much of your snack you 
consumed? 

According to a recent 
study at Cornell Univer- 
sity, action movies do in- 
crease food consumption. 
Not only are individu- 
als who frequently enjoy 
action-related content 
the ones who consume 
greater quantities of food 
while watching television 
or movies, but they are 
also more prone to reach 
for junk food. Action-re- 
lated content was distin- 
guished as content with 
more visual camera cuts 
and greater variation in 
sound. This makes sense 
given that the most fa- 
mous movie chase scenes 
are fast-paced and have 
complete 
silence immediately fol- 
lowed by a near-deafen- 
ing explosion. 

The participants of 
this study were Cornell 
students, and they were 
randomly selected to view 
either an action movie 
(The Island) or a talk show 
(Charlie Rose). They were 
allowed to consume as 
many carrots, grapes, 
cookies and M&Ms as 
they wanted. Of those 
who watched The Island, 
some watched with sound 
and some watched with 
no sound at all. Those 
who watched The Island 
with sound ate the high- 
est number of grams of 


| food and the most calories, 
| while those who watched 


The Island without sound 


| came in second and Charlie 


Rose viewers came in last. 

Charlie Rose is nearly 
the opposite of an action 
movie, as there are very 
few visual cuts, and the 
sound level remains vir- 


at any given moment, the 
more it’s okay for me to 
let it all sink in and make 
sense of it later, at those 
‘Aha!’ moments. But in 
between those ‘Aha!’ mo- 
ments in the movie I’m free 
to do whatever I want,” he 
said in an interview. 

You don’t have to be a 
frequent movie-goer, or 
even enjoy thrillers, for 
this research to be rel- 
evant to you. “Scientists 
know that the desire to 
eat has physiological un- 
derpinnings, and that 
hormones and_ peptides 
are released that control 
our food intake,” said. The — 
relationship between our 
emotions, especially stress 
and anxiety, and those 
peptides and hormones is 
precisely why this study 
has _ significant public 
health implications. The 
students who watched the 
action movie likely did not 
face major health effects 
from the study, but eating 
despite feeling full could 
harm health if it is a recur- 
ring behavior. 

For those who watch 
action movies often, Rob- 
erson had additional ad- 
vice: “Portion the amount 
of food you have or pick 
what kind of food you're 
going to have.” This not 
only relates to the view- 
ing of movies, but any 
situation in which we 
know we might face some 
degree of stress, such as 
traffic or midterm exams. 

Because it is one of the 
few studies on this topic, 
this research seems to raise 
just as many questions as it 
answers such as whether 
simply seeing movement 
on screen can encourage us 
to eat more or if the emo- 
tions evoked during action 
movies play a role. 


. EUROPEANMOVIES.ORG 
Anew study finds action movies may stimulate hunger hormones. 
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By MELANIE LEVINE 


Editor-in-Chief 


At its fall event in 
Cupertino, Calif. on 
Sept. 9, Apple announced 
several new products, 
including the Apple 
Watch, the iPhone 6 and 
6 Plus and a new mobile 
payment system called 
Apple Pay. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF APPLE 


IPHONE 6 


two screen sizes: iPhone 6 (4.7in) and iPhone 


6 Plus (5.5in) 
* — thinner, curved glass displays 


* camera has new image stabilization function- 


ality 


* three storage levels: 16GB, 64GB, 128GB 
* available Sept. 19, preorders begin Sept. 12 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Le?rrer 
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Apple presents iPhone 6, Apple Watch, Apple Pay 


Appte Watcu 


six interchangeable bands 
comes in steel, aluminum or I8K gold 
* navigate by the touch screen face and a 


crown on the right side 
* receives notifications of incoming calls 
and text messages 


rate 


tracks fitness data like steps and heart 


* requires an iPhone to work 


AppLe Pay 


new payment system that operates through near-field 
communication (NFS) antenna, the type of signal read- 
ing used by cash registers scanners 

* — store credit card information to Passbook so you can 
pay on the go 

* security is ensured because the credit card numbers 
aren't stored on the phone or on Apple’s servers 

* requires an iPhone 6 or 6 Plus, works with Apple 
Watch too 


Cars of the future: Google shifts to new gears 


For The News-Letter 


Who hasn’t dreamt of 
a time when cars drive 
themselves and adjust 
themselves to fit all 
needs? In the days of The 
Jetsons and Back to the Fu- 
ture, these new technolo- 
gies might have seemed 
to be something of the 
very distant future. But 
now, with the introduc- 
tion of even tinier com- 
puters and even more 
efficient fuel technolo- 
gies, even companies like 
Google have ventured 
into changing the future 
of driving. 

Google’s _ self-driving 
car is not the only inno- 
vation in the industry, 
but it is by far the most 
tested and _ researched 
idea to date. In fact, sev- 
eral states have already 
legalized the use of these 
cars on the road, though 
only as long as a licensed 
driver is sitting behind 
the wheel. The cars, when 
programmed with knowl- 
edge of basic traffic rules 
and safety sensors, have 
the potential to reduce 
accidents, decrease com- 
muting time and monitor 
fuel consumption in or- 
der to save energy. But, of 
course, the main advan- 
tage that many see in au- 

_tomated cars is how they 
relieve their drivers of 
responsibility. Just tell the 
car to take you to work or 
school, and then sit back 
and relax, right? 

Unfortunately, it’s not 
as simple as it seems. The 
introduction of self-driv- 
ing cars prompts other 
big questions: How else 
can we innovate cars to 
actually respond to their 
drivers? What new safety 
features can we build into 

_ these vehicles to decrease 
or even prevent accidents? 
And finally, are these 
technologies really safe? 
Sophomore _— Steven 
Doria suggests that while 


_many can see the social 


and environmental ben- 
efits of smarter cars, there 
is also a general misun- 
derstanding of their safe- 
ty and consequently, their 
true advantages. 

“Google’s smart car 
has definitely been in its 
share of accidents,” Doria 
said. “But versus the 
atrocities that we already 
have, it’s statistically bet- 
ter. It shouldn't be a ques- 
tion of if these cars will be 
the thing of the future, it’s 
when people will begin to 
trust this tech.” 

The automotive in- 
dustry is also aiming to 
cater to its drivers’ needs 
and desires. The same 


technologies that. could 
potentially help prevent 
accidents actually  al- 
ready appear in many 
modern vehicles. Mini 
touchscreen computers, 
dubbed “infotainment”, 
provide music recom- 
mendations, route sug- 
gestions and even play 
Netflix movies. 

The general aim is to 
create a driving experi- 
ence that is for, by and 
about the driver. 

Sophomore Alissa 
Chiang said that she 
would love to own a car 
that plays music just for 
her, but she doubts the 
practicality of these cars 
in cities like her home- 


town of Sado Paulo, Bra- 
zil. “Smart cars are defi- 
nitely the future, but they 
haven't really been tested 
in larger cities,” Chiang 
said. “Public transporta- 
tion is definitely a better 
option for many people 
because of its reliability 
and price.” 

Of course, there is also 
the problem of some be- 
ing reluctant to give up 
the classic experience of 
being behind the wheel. 

“Future cars could 
take away the freedom 
and pleasure of driving,” 
Chiang said. “It’s possible 
that we'll miss having 
cars that we can drive 
and really control.” 


| By JOAN YEA 
| For The News-Letter 


The Great Barrier Reef, 


| which sprawls 1,430 miles 


along Australia’s east coast, 


| is the largest living organ- 


ism on the planet. It is also 
one of the most intricate 
natural ecosystems in the 
world, home to 600 spe- 
cies of corals, 3,000 types of 
mollusks, 1,625 varieties of 


| fish and more than 30 spe- 


cies of marine mammals. 
Despite its irreplaceabil- 


| ity as a haven of marine 


life and its lucrative value 


| as a popular tourist attrac- 
| tion, the reef has sustained 


damages to its network 


| of reefs and coral islands; 


they have lost about half of 
their coral cover in the past 
30 years due to a number of 
environmental challenges. 
Currently, the Great Bar- 
rier Reef faces the immedi- 
ate danger of three million 
cubic meters of dredged 
soil being dumped only 
15 miles away as a result 
of entrepreneurial efforts 
to expand the Abbot Point 
port as a major coal export 
center. 

To expand the Ab- 
bot Point port, sediment 
will need to be removed 
from the surrounding sea 
area by a form of excava- 
tion called dredging. The 
displaced sediment, the 
dredge spoil, would be 
disposed of offshore, but 
the proximity of the Great 
Barrier Reef has created a 


controversy. 
| The developers of the 
| Abbot Point expansion 


project — Adani Enterpris- 


| es of India, GVK Hancock 
| and the North Queensland 


Bulk Ports Corporation — 
seek to facilitate coal proj- 
ects by creating two ter- 
minals at Abbot Point for 
the annual shipment of po- 
tentially up to 120 million 
tons of coal from the port. 
These coal development 
projects would profit 28 
billion Australian dollars 
(US $26 billion), prompting 
economic rejuvenation of 
Queensland and providing 
much-needed jobs. 
Formerly, the 
Queensland government, 
acknowledging the eco- 
nomic advantages of the 
Abbot Point expansion 
project, had espoused the 
coal operation project in its 
entirety, granting a permit 
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Great Barrier Reef 
in danger 


of dredge 


for the North Queensland 
Bulk Ports Corporation to 
dump the dredged mud 
and sand offshore into the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park. However, The Aus- 
tralian Financial Review 
reported on Sept. 2 that 
following an outcry by 
environmental campaign- 
ers, the Queensland gov- 
ernment is considering a 
modified plan to have the 
dredge spoils be disposed 
of on land instead. 

As ports have to un- 
dergo dredging for their 
maintenance, the produc- 
tion of such waste is in- 
evitable. According to the 
new proposal promoted 
by Deputy Premier of 
Queensland Jeff Seeney, 
the dredge waste from 
operational ports along 
the Queensland coast as 
well as that expected to 
be produced from the re- 
constructed Abbot Point 
port would no longer be 
jettisoned into the sea. 
Instead, the waste may 
be used for landfills, pos- 
sibly for the creation of 
man-made wetland areas. 
The Queensland govern- 
ment, under the direction 
of the premier Campbell 
Newman, is expected to 
approve this onshore solu- 
tion to the dredging prob- 
lem, despite the increased 
cost of the management of 
onshore disposal. 

The developers of the 
Abbot Point expansion 
project released a state- 
ment expressing their 
willingness to continue 
their operations with the 
dredged spoils being de- 
posited on land. However, 
Australian Environment 
Minister Greg Hunt has 
yet to confirm receipt of of- 
ficial documentation from 
the developers regarding 
this change of dumping 
site, and there is a ad- 
ditional concern for the 
dredged material’s envi- 
ronmental impact on land. 

Should the proposal 
be officially sanctioned 
by all involved parties, 
the pollution of the Great 
Barrier Reef would be 
significantly decreased. 
Currently, as the specifi- 
cations of the resolution 
are being deliberated, the 
Great Barrier Reef is still 
threatened by the pollu- 
tion caused by port main- 
tenance and expansion. 


Bum thumbs: basal point arthritis troubles patients 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
For The News-Letter 


Pinching and pulling, 
pressing and picking, typ- 
ing and texting: these are 
just a few of the myriad 
uses of the hand’s most mo- 
bile joint, the thumb. But 
researchers at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital have found 
that the movement we take 
so much for granted in this 
versatile joint may come at 
a cost. 

W. P. Andrew Lee, a 
surgeon in the Department 
of Plastic and Reconstruc- 
tive Surgery, marvels at 
the utility of the thumb 
in a video interview with 
Hopkins. He notes that it 
must be able to turn nearly 
three hundred and sixty 
degrees to achieve its full 
range of motion and that in 
the entire human body, the 
thumb’s basal joint is the 
most flexible and versatile. 
This mobility is apparent 
in the many tasks people 
perform which would 
seem unimaginable with- 
out the thumb: twisting a 
joystick in an intense video 


game battle, gripping a 
handlebar while biking 
through heavy lanes of 
traffic or even participat- 
ing in thumb wars with 
friends. In fact, the Ortho- 
pedics Department at the 
University of Washington 
reports that the thumb 
alone accounts for 40 per- 
cent of total hand function. 
After decades of use, 
however, the frequent wear 
and tear that the thumb in- 
evitably encounters mani- 
fests itself into a disease 
that usually conjures to 
mind childhood remon- 
strations to drink more 
milk or grandma’s recent 
reconstructive hip surgery: 
osteoarthritis. 
Osteoarthritis of the 
thumb, or basal joint ar- 
thritis, usually occurs in 
patients in their fifties 
and sixties, often initially 
showing up as discom- 
fort in the thumb and de- 
generating over a span of 
months or even years into 
debilitating pain. The dis- 
ease is characterized by 
degeneration of cartilage in 
the carpometacarpal joint, 


and symptoms include ten- 
derness and swelling in the 
joint, as well as clear visual 
deformity. 

Lee notes that his pa- 
tients afflicted with basal 
joint arthritis have thumbs 
with joints that are not 
functioning smoothly. The 
arthritis affects a person's 
ability to twist, push and 
perform tasks that require 
manual dexterity; the pain 
associated with osteoar- 
thritis is often so extreme 
that the patient stops us- 
ing the thumb altogether. 
That’s when someone like 
Lee usually steps in. 

Care for a thumb af- 
flicted with osteoarthri- 
tis usually begins with a 
soft splint attached to the 
thumb to restrict its move- 
ment. The other fingers of 
the hand, in this case, are 
free to move. If the thumb 
does not improve with this 
treatment, which may also 
include medication and 
corticosteroid _ injections, 
surgery is usually the next 


The particular surgery 
Lee performs, arthroplasty, 


involves 
remov- 
ing a bone 
in a wrist 
that grinds 
against 
O-teheerr 
bones in 
the hand 
to cause 
pain. The 
space in 
which the 
bone was 
located is 


NEMSLUCHC.EDU 


filled with Basal joint arthritis is becoming more widespread. 


a_ tendon, 

suspending the joint and 
thus allowing it to function 
normally after surgery and 
healing. Other procedures 
for rectifying basal joint ar- 
thritis involve fusing joints, 
which decreases pain but 
also increases the mobility 
of the thumb, or reposition- 
ing the bones in the carpo- 
metacarpal joint. 

During healing, the 
patient must wear a splint 
for six weeks to support 
the thumb and participate 
in two to three months of 
hand therapy. Treatment is 
usually highly successful, 


t 


with a success rate of 90 to 
95 percent as reported by 
the CV Starr Hand Surgery 
Center, 

The occurrence of basal 
joint arthritis will last as 
long as people continue us- 
ing their thumbs. As teens 
type and text repetitively, 
adults work longer before 
retirement, and people find 
more and more creative 
uses for their hands, they 
should take care to ensure 
not only the health of their 
hips and knees but also 
the tools with which they 
press, pull, touch caress — 


> 
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M. Soccer dominates Vetailed review ot NELs top week | games 
Alvernia Tournament 


By ZACH ROBBINS 


Ky Di The Vews Le tte 7 
The Hopkins men’s 
soccer team dominated 


its competition in a 2-1 
win over Alvernia on Sat- 
urday and an impressive 
4-0 win over Albright the 
following afternoon. The 
two games were a part of 
the Alvernia Invitational 
as the Jays were led by 
senior midfielder Kotaro 
Mitsuhashi, who was 
later named the Centen- 
nial Conference Offensive 
Player of the Week. 

The Jays opened up 
their weekend on Satur- 
day against host Alvernia 
witha quick score by Mit- 
suhashi in the 21st min- 
ute. Junior midfielder Josh 
Hong tallied the assist on 
the play, his first of the 
year, which set up Mitsu- 
hashi for his team-leading 
third goal of the season. 
The score was the first 
allowed by the Crusad- 
ers all year, a streak that 
started last season and 
had spanned 264 minutes. 

The match was set at 
1-0 until the 56th minute 
when junior midfielder 
Nigel Joseph ripped a 
ball upper 90 to extend 
the Jays’ lead. Senior co- 
captain Rob Heuler set up 
the eventual game win- 
ning shot with a cross to 
Joseph. Joseph believes 
the Jays will keep their 
successful ways going be- 
cause of their hard work 
on the field. 

“Il think we've come 
back for the fall season 
very fit and ready to take 
on any opponent thrown 
our way," Joseph said. "We 
are a very deep and resil- 
ient team, and we were 
able to play at a high level 
for the entire weekend. 
I feel like we have been 
working very hard for 
each other on both sides 
of the ball and combining 
well in the final third. If 
we are able to keep it up, 
train hard and play for 
each other, I think we will 
have a very successful 
season.” 

Hopkins paid for a 
miscue in the 86th min- 
ute when the Crusaders 
capitalized on a Blue Jay 
foul near the box. Alver- 
nia senior Alex Martyn 
cut the lead to one on a 
free kick that ricocheted 
off the post. The score 
would stay at 2-1 for the 
remainder of the game as 
Hopkins held on for their 
second win in as many 
games. The Jays led the 
way by outshooting Al- 
vernia 10-8 throughout 
the game. Sophomore 


goalkeeper Matt Paris 
was solid in the net with 
six saves while his coun- 
terpart Zach Rider had 
just four. 

The Jays continued 
their winning ways on 
Sunday afternoon in 
their second game of the 
Alvernia Invitational at 
Albright. The one-sided 
match was in part due to 
Mitsuhashi’s efforts. His 
career-high five points 
rallied the Jays to a 4-0 
win and extended his 
team leading point total 
to 11. 

Hopkins wasted no 
time in putting down the 
Lions as they took the 
lead just 66 seconds into 
the match. Mitsuhashi’s 
corner kick was placed 
in the center of the field 
where Heuler headed one 
to the back of the net for 
his first score of the sea- 
son. Though not as quick, 
the Jays struck again 
when Mitsuhashi scored 
his first of two goals of the 
day in the 19th minute, 
pushing the lead to two. 
Mitsuhashi said he wants 
to continue his offensively 
dominant ways through- 
out the season and fill the 
important role of a scorer. 

“I hope to lead the 
team in goals and create 
as many chances for the 
team as I can," Mitsuhashi 
said. "Our team is playing 
extremely well right now, 
and we hope to keep the 
undefeated streak going.” 

The score was set at 2-0 
for almost 39 minutes be- 
fore Hopkins extended it 
in the 58th minute with a 
role-reversal from the first 
goal. Heuler set up none 
other than Mitsuhashi on 
a slip pass before he elud- 
ed a defender and rippeda 
screamer home. The three 
goal lead did not last long 
as the Jays tallied their 
fourth of the day in the 
62nd minute as another 
senior added to the scor- 
ing spree. This time it was 
midfielder Mark Spencer 
with his first of the season 
to blow open the match to 
an enormous 4-0 lead in 
the Jays’ biggest blowout 
of the year thus far. 

Paris was solid in 
the goal, saving a per- 
fect five of the five shots 
on goal from the Lions. 
Hopkins improves _ to 
3-0-1 after three straight 
victories. The team 
looks to continue their 
streak on Wednesday, 
Sept. 10 in their home 
opener against the Frost- 
burg State Bobcats. The 


non-conference game is | 


scheduled for a 7:00 p.m. 
start at Homewood Field. 


By TOBY MIRMAN 
For The News-Letter 


Green Bay, 16 @ 
Seattle, 36 

The opener 
promised to be a doozy, 
pitting the defending 
champion Seahawks 
against 2011 NFL and 
Super Bowl MVP Aaron 
Rodgers, who waited all 
offseason for the return 
of his favorite target, 
Randall Cobb, from a 
broken right leg. How- 


season 


ever, the vaunted Se- 
attle defense led by 
its secondary, the “le- 


gion of boom” — bottled 
up Rodgers for just 189 
yards and one _touch- 
down. 


New England, 20 @ 
Miami, 33 

New tailback Know- 
shon Moreno rushed for 
134 yards as QB Ryan 
Tannehill threw for two 
touchdowns. The Pats 
led until halftime, after 
which the Fish explod- 
ed for 23 unanswered 
points. 


Washington, 6 @ 
Houston, 17 


A 76-yard touchdown 
reception by wideout 
DeAndre Hopkins in 


the second quarter gave 
Houston the lead, and 
the Texans never gave it 
back. DT JJ Watt had two 
tackles for losses includ- 
ing one sack, a blocked 
extra point, a recovered 
fumble, a swatted down 
pass and five hurries of 
Robert Griffin II, living 
up to the hype that came 


along with his brand new 
six-year, $100 million 
contract. 


Cincinnati, 23 @ 
Baltimore, 16 

The Bengals had 
coughed up a 15 point 
lead and had yet to score 
a touchdown when wide 
receiver A.J. Green de- 
cided to take the game 
into his own massive 
hands. With five minutes 
to go in the game, Green 
said in the huddle, “We 
got one play. Let's make 
this play." Subsequent- 
ly, Green got space be- 
hind cornerback Chykie 
Brown, Andy Dalton 
heaved a pass down the 
right sideline, Green laid 
a hand on it and the game 
was Over. 


Jacksonville, 17 @ 
Philadelphia, 34 

The Jags controlled 
the first half, jumping 
out to a 17-0 lead on the 
back of OB Chad Henne’s 
two touchdown passes 
to rookie wideout Allen 
Hurns. However, the de- 
fending NFC East champs 
came roaring back in the 
second half, racking up 
34 unanswered points 
with touchdowns going 
to running back Darren 
Sproles, wideout Jeremy 
Maclin, and tight end 
Zach Ertz. 


Cleveland, 27 @ 
Pittsburgh, 30 

Brian Hoyer, who beat 
out the current most fa- 
mous backup in the sport 
this preseason, tightened 
his grip on the start- 


as. 


ing job, playing a clean 
game against the Steel- 
ers, throwing for 230 
yards and a touchdown. 
The Browns were unable 
to ensure the victory, 
however, as QB Ben Ro- 
ethlisberger hit wideout 
Markus Wheaton twice 
during a last-gasp drive 
to set up kicker Shaun Su- 
isham's 41-yard field goal 
as the Steelers survived 
30-27. 


New Orleans, 34 @ 
Atlanta, 37 in OT 

QB Matt Ryan played 
a career game, throw- 
ing for a team record 448 
yards and three touch- 
downs. Kicker Matt Bry- 
ant nailed a 51 yarder at 
the end of regulation to 
send the game into over- 
time. Another Bryant 
field goal sealed the deal 
for Atlanta in the extra 


COURTESY OF CRAIG HAWKINS VIA FLICKR 
The first week of NFL Football was riddled with comeback victories. 


period. 


San Francisco, 28 @ 
Dallas, 17 

With trusted wide re- 
ceiver Michael Crabtree 
hampered by a calf ail- 
ment, QB Colin Kaepe- 
rnick looked to veteran 
tight end Vernon Davis, 
who caught two touch- 
down passes. The Cow- 
boys defense, absent 
star linebacker Sean Lee, 
was powerless to stop 
San Francisco’s ground 
game, giving up 127 
yards. 


Indianapolis, 24 @ 
Denver, 31 

QB Peyton Manning 
proved too much for QB 
Andrew Luck and the 
Colts, as he found tight 
end Julius Thomas for 
three touchdown passes 
in the first half. 


Volleyball hosts Giovannaza Tournament 


By ZACHERY OLAH 
Sports Editor 


While most students 
on campus were plan- 
ning how to finish their 
work from the first week 
of classes, the volleyball 
team was planning how 
to best their competition 
at the Giovannazzi Me- 
morial Tournament at 
Goldfarb Gym. 

The tournament kicked 
off Friday, when the Lady 
Jays took on Bridgewa- 
ter. The first set started 
off rough. The team fell 
behind quickly but with 
tough defense managed 
to win the set 25-21. 

The second and third 
sets of the match went 
more smoothly. Hop- 
kins attacked the net and 
boasted 14 kills on 11 as- 
sists in the second set to 
nab a 25-17 victory. Simi- 


lar success in the third set 
led to a 25-18 win to down 


With the momentum 
now completely in favor 


defense looked strong as 
well. Junior setter Caro- 


the Eagles. of the Mustangs, Hopkins lyn Zin took the lead in 
Hopkins had to come battled diligently in the rallying her teammates 
back early on Saturday for second set before a surge all weekend. Her unpar- 
a double alleled en- 
header, ergy had 
beginning a huge im- 
against pact on the 
Steven- outcome 
son. After of the 
starting weekend 
off strong matches. 
in the first at his 
set, the past week- 
team __al- end was 
lowed _er- our first 
rors on tourna- 
the offen- ment at 
sive side home,” Zin 
of the ball cee < said. "We 
to swing : NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF had great 
the set in The Lady Jays’ offensive attack looked strong in their two recent wins. fans, and 
favor of we really 


the visiting team. Steven- 
son took advantage of the 
opportunity and put the 
Lady Jays away, 25-23. 


JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Men’s Soccer 
September 10, 2014 
_ vs. Frostburg State 


W,1-0 


| Women’s Soccer 
September 3, 2014 
vs. Messiah 


~~ L, 21 


Women’s Soccer 


September 6, 2014 
vs. Lynchburg 
W, 2-1 


September 7, 2014 


@ Roanoke 
— W,4-0 


Are 


we ; one —<s 


wei Mata! pf ae 


sie 


by Stevenson left the set at 
a score of 25-20. The third 
set saw similar struggles 
with offensive errors and 
the team fell again (25-21). 

Now sitting at 1-1 on 
the weekend, the Lady 
Jays faced Goucher. Fu- 
eled by the taste of de- 
feat earlier in the day, 
the volleyball team came 
out firing. With the help 
of three service aces 
by junior outside hitter 
Ali Cox, the Lady Jays 
nabbed a 5-0 lead. This 
hot start proved to be 
too much for Goucher to 
overcome as Hopkins ran 
to a 25-10 win in the first 
set. They kept the ball 
flying all over Goucher’s 
side of the court in the 
second and third sets as 
well. Highlighted by 14 
kills, the second set end- 
ed with a score of 25-14 in 
favor of the home team. 
The third set was even 
more dominant, ending 
in a score of 25-12 

Along with all of the 
offensive success in the 


Giovannazzi Memorial 
Tournament in which 


the Jays finished 2-1, the 


enjoyed the support. Just 
like in every match, we 
learned where we have to 
improve and how much 
more we can bring it both 
in practice and in match- 
es.” 

Tueday evening, Hop- 
kins was faced with 
its first road match at 
Salisbury. The Sea Gulls 
proved to be too much 
for the Blue Jays as Hop- 
kins lost in five sets. Af- 
ter jumping out to a 2-1 
lead, the offense lost its 
hot hand and dropped 
the final two sets. 

The tough match was 
highlighted by freshman 
outside hitter Liz Wuer- 
stle smacking 17 kills. 
Her offense has steadily 
improved each and every 
game, and she seems to 
have a very promising fu- 
ture as a Blue Jay. 

“We are continually 
working on 
our team culture," Zin said. 

The next volleyball 
games are scheduled to be 
at the Christopher New- 
port University Invitation 
this weekend in Newport 
News, Va. 
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Water Polo tallies one win. two losses 


By SI YEON LEE 
For The News-Letter 


Coming off of a second 
consecutive CWPA Divi- 
sion III Championship, the 
men's water polo team set 
off to the Princeton Invi- 
tational with high hopes. 
After dominating its first 
match against Iona, the 
Jays looked as if they were 
right back on track. But 
just as unexpected as the 
thunderstorm that can- 
celled two games, Hop- 
kins was struck with two 
losses on Sunday. 

Saturday morning, the 
Blue Jays handled their first 
match with ease, taking 
Iona down with an aston- 
ishing nine-goal margin. 
En route to a team-high 
total six points, senior co- 
captain Johnny Beal scored 
the first goal for the Blue 
Jays in just 90 seconds. 

"Iona gave me some 
space on multiple posses- 
sions, and I capitalized by 
scoring from the outside,” 
Beal said. 

Iona had taken a 4-2 
lead in the first quarter, 
but the Blue Jay offense 
took off in the second and 
third quarters, including 
a run of six straight goals. 
After junior drivers Lang- 
don Froomer and Kevin 
Yee scored back-to-back 
goals to tie the game up, 
Iona found itself trailing 
for almost the entire game. 


"We were able to swim 
the other teams up and 
down the pool,” Froomer, 
who tallied a hat trick, 
said. "We put up a lot of 
goals this weekend, so the 
offense is there." 

Along with Beal and 


Froomer, freshman driver 
Jono Gillette and fresh- 
man utility Conor He- 


hir showed great prom- 
ise as each scored three 
goals. The team's greatest 
strengths, speed and con- 
ditioning, proved to be 


a final goal. Froomer led 
scoring among the Blue 
Jays with three goals and a 


total of five points. 

Facing Princeton, wide- 
ly considered to be the best 
team in the East, the Blue 
Jays were able to stay close 
until the end with tough 
defense. Junior goalie Erik 
Henrikson had a total of 10 
saves in the match. 

"In the Princeton game, 
we played great defense, 
but we let Princeton score 
some easy goals and didn't 


simply too convert the 
much for 7 opportuni- 
apne. es can't wait to fies that We 
Once had, Yee 
we calmed go up to Bucknell said, unable 
down, we to hide his 
were so and grab a slight disap- 
much faster couple wins.” pointment 
than them in the loss. 
that there -LANGDON Hop- 
was nothing kins’ sec- 
they baile FROOMER, ond match 
do to stop Driver against 
us," Yee said. Brown was 
Sunday, an even 
with a pair more  diffi- 


of ranked teams as oppo- 
nents, Hopkins was due 
for a much tougher day. 
Against the host team, 
13th-ranked Princeton, 
Hopkins dropped a tough 
10-8 loss. Late in the third 
quarter, Princeton had gone 
on a run to take a 9-4 lead. 
The Blue Jays answered re- 
siliently with four straight 
goals, but Princeton had 
dropped the hammer with 


cult loss for the Blue Jays 
to swallow. The two teams 
had constantly gone back 
and forth throughout the 
game, with Brown hold- 
ing a 15-14 lead going 
into the last quarter. In 
the fourth, Hopkins start- 
ed strong, scoring three 
straight goals to lead by 
two. The Blue Jays, how- 
ever, struggled to hold on, 
giving Brown two tough, 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


STUART WALTERS - FOOTBALL 


late goals, one of which 


with just three seconds | 


on the clock. Hopkins was 
drained by the overtime, 
and Brown managed to 
take a two-goal lead. 


Throughout the game, 


the Blue Jays had trouble 
playing physical defense 
without fouling out. 

"By the time Brown tied 
the game with two seconds 
left in regulation, our ros- 
ter was severely depleted,’ 
Yee said. "We were unable 
to recover in overtime." 

But the team does not 


doubt that these issues 


will solve themselves as 


the season moves on. 
"Like any team in the 
beginning of the season, 
we need to hone in our ex- 
ecution, but that will come 
in due time,” Gillette said. 
Even in its losses, the 


team's chemistry and ag- | 


gressiveness left little to 
worry about. 

"We have a lot of room 
for growth and improve- 
ment for an exciting sea- 
son to come," Gillette said. 

Hopkins believes that 


the team will be able to | 


rank in the top four for | 


the Eastern champion- 
ships, and win a third 
consecutive Division III 
Championship. 

"This weekend was 
very encouraging," 
Froomer said. "I can't wait 
to go up to Bucknell and 
grab a couple wins." 


By MITCH WEAVER 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins football 


team started off the sea- 


students and fans filled 
the stands 


performance this past 
weekend, Walters has 
been chosen to receive 
Athlete of the Week by 
The News-Letter. We had 


a chance to sit down 


- aR tng 


dr*sophothote dhl ‘dis: 


season, 
at oo as well as 
Ww 00 his time 
Field. Af- VITAL at Hop- 
ter a spir- STATISTICS kins thus 
ited __ tail- far as a 
gate on student- 
the fresh- || Name: Stuart Walters athlete. 
man quad, |/ Year: Sophomore 
oo Sport: Football . T é e 
packs to. {| Major: Civil Engineering ons 
the stadi- |] Hometown: Charleston, SC was it 
um to see |} High School: Academic like to get 
the Jays Magnet back on 
take on the field 
Randolph for the 
Macon in start of the season after all 


the season opener. The 
team was projected to 
win the Centennial Con- 
ference for the sixth sea- 
son in a row in the early 
Division [Il preseason 
rankings and_ trained 
hard throughout their 
preseason in prepara- 


tion for the home opener. | 


The preparation certainly 
turned in some impres- 
sive results on the field 
as the Jays steamrolled 


the visiting Jackets by a | 


final score of 42-3. While 
the spotlight may have 
started on senior start- 
ing QB Braden Ander- 
son, who led the Jays 
with three touchdowns, 
our honoree this week 
caught the eyes of ev- 
eryone in the stadium as 
sophomore running back 
- Walters = scam- 
_ broke through 


the preparation over the 
summer? 

Stuart Walters: It feels 
great to finally be back 
on the field because you 
finally get to see the work 
you put in all come to- 
gether. 


N-L: What is the big- 
gest difference you see be- 
tween this football season 
and last 
year’s? "7 
SW: The 
biggest 
difference 
between 
this sea- 
son and 
last season 
for me is 
maturity 
and work 
ethic. Last 
year, oI 
thought | 
I could — 


day. The best part about 
it is that I still have a lot 
more learning and matur- 
ing to do. 


yp N-Ly You. were choseny 
- as the D3Football.com— 
cuss his goals for the play of the week. What 


was that like 
that? 

SW: Honestly, I ap- 
preciated the award and 
it was great exposure for 
my team, but thats in the 
past. There's no way the 
award can help my team 
or me to win this upcom- 
ing game. The only thing 
that matters to me right 
now is how I can assist 
my team in our upcom- 
ing game and returning 
the Conference Cham- 
pionship back to Home- 
wood. 


to earn. 


N-L: What is the best 
part about the season get- 
ting underway again? 

SW: The best part about 
the season getting un- 
derway is finally playing 
against other teams. All 
through training camp, 
we competed with each 
other, which was quite 
redundant. It's a great 
feeling to put everything 


running back is Adrian 
Peterson. I love his con- 
fidence and_ determi- 
nation on the field. He 
works harder than any 
other running: back in the 
league, and I hope a can 
one day emulate his work 
ethic. Bees 


N-L: What running 
back did you look up to 
most growing up? 

SW: Growing up, I was 
a huge LaDanian Tom- 
linson fan. He consis- 
tently made defenses look 
silly, and his celebration 
dance was by far the best 
amongst any other backs 
during that time. 


N-L: What do you like 
to do in your free time? 

SW: In my free time, I 
enjoy playing basketball 
in the recreation center. 


N-L: What is your fa- 
vorite part about attend- 
ing Hopkins? 

SW: My favorite part 
about Hopkins is its abili- 
ty to challenge me athleti- 
cally and academically. 


Walters will look to 
build off of his perfor- 


upcoming 
weekend. 
The Jays 
are slated 
to face off 
against 
_ Centenni- 
al Confer- 

e rival 
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Hannah Kronick turned in an impressive week on the soccer field. 


W. Soccer bounces 
back against Roanoke 


By RACHEL COOK 
For The News-Letter 


Homewood Field was 
host Wednesday night 
to the big rivalry game 
between the fifth-ranked 
Hopkins women’s soc- 
cer team and the eighth- 
ranked Messiah College. 
There was a lot of pent- 
up anger and_ history 
between the two teams 
leading into the game. 
Last season, Hopkins 
upset Messiah who was 
then ranked first in the 
nation. 

Messiah held that loss 
fresh in their minds as 
they opened up the game 
with a vengeance. The 
Falcons came out press- 
ing hard on offense, forc- 
ing an own goal by Hop- 
kins. After a blocked shot, 
Messiah did not give up, 
adding extra pressure 
that allowed the ball to 
bounce off a Hopkins de- 
fender, before rolling into 
the net. 

Still within the first 
six minutes, Messiah’s 
freshman forward, 
Marisa Weaver, found 
the back of the net off 
of a free kick by team- 
mate Kayla Deckert for 
the second Falcons goal. 
Weaver soared over the 
opposing Hopkins de- 
fender before connecting 
for a impressive header 
in the top right corner of 
the goal. 

The Falcons lead the 
game 2-0 as the half came 
to a close. Hopkins did 
not give in and came out 
strong after a much need- 
ed halftime pep talk. 

Senior forward Han- 
nah Kronick came 
in clutch as the clock 
showed the 75th min- 
ute of play. After kicking 
the ball against the post, 
Kronick came off her own 


_ rebound, hitting the ball 


against the back of the 
net. Just minutes later, the 
Blue Jays would have a 
shot to score the game ty- 
ing goal. However, Messi- 
ah’s senior defender Ash- 
ley Locke blocked it near 
the goal line. 

The Blue Jays fought 
hard to the final whistle, 
but dropped the game 


2-41. 


Hopkins had to re- 
group fast as they head- 
ed to the Roanoke Invi- 
tational just three days 
later, where they played 
19th-ranked Lynchburg 
on Saturday, before play- 
ing host Roanoke on 
Sunday. 

Going into Saturday’s 
game, Head Coach Leo 
Weil set some key goals to 
keep the Blue Jays on the 
right track. 

“Coach — emphasized 
that one of our biggest 
goals is to come out and 


¥ 


play right from the start,” 
sophomore defender 
Adrienne Johnson said. 
“Last year, it took us a lit- 
tle bit to get into the game. 
We want to be in the game 
and going as soon as the 
first whistle blows.” 

The Blue Jays definitely 
showed commitment to 
this goal as junior mid- 
fielder Maryalice Mck- 
enna scored within the 
first five minutes of regu- 
lation. _McKenna’s first 
goal of the season came 
off a pass from teammate 
Amanda Masse, which 
McKenna then hit into the 
upper right corner of the 
goal. 

The rest of the game 
showed a consistent pace 
from both teams, with 
Lynchburg scoring the ty- 
ing goal and sending the 
game into overtime. 

After a scoreless first 
overtime, the game head- 
ed into a second over- 
time. Lynchburg’s junior 
forward Angela Bosco 
would go on to score in 
the second overtime, lead- 
ing to the eventual game- 
winning goal. 

The Blue Jays lost the 
game 2-1 and took a two- 
game losing streak head- 
ing into their game on 
Sunday against Roanoke 
College. 

Entering the game on 
Sunday, the Blue Jays ap- 
peared to be angry, and 
it showed in their fierce 
play. 

Kronick opened up 
the scoring in the 15th 
minute off of a pass from 
teammate Bailey Monaco, 
shooting past Roanoke 
goalkeeper Sarah Dvor- 
ak. Senior defender Al- 
lie Baker added a point 
on the scoreboard in the 
33rd minute with her first 
goal of the season. The 
Blue Jays dominated the 
first half with a total of 13 
shots against Roanoke’s. 
Zero. 

Kronick commensed 
the scoring in the second 
half as well, with a goal 
in the 59th minute from a 
Masse assist. Junior mid- 
fielder Issy Berkey added 
her first goal of the season — 
in the 82nd minute, bring- 
ing the final score to an 
impressive 4-0. Hopkins 
outshot the host team 23-1 
in the shutout. 

The Blue Jays have a lot 
of work to do to make up 
for the two early losses. 
With the hardest part of 
their schedule coming 
up within the next cou- 
ple weeks, Hopkins does 
not have a lot of time to 
regroup and iron out its 
mistakes. 

The Blue Jays return to 
action on Wednesday, as 
they travel north to take 
on regular season rival 
Stevenson. 
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CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Volleyball vs. William Peace, 4 p.m. 


Running back Stuart Walters’s 
22-yard touchdown run in the 
second quarter earned him 
the D3football.com Play of the 
Week Award. 


SATURDAY 


Women’s Soccer vs. TCNJ, 7 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Field Hockey vs. TCNJ, 4 p.m. 
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Women’s Soccer: 
Roanoke Shutout 


i After dropping a tight 
2-1 game to 5th-ranked 
Messiah College, the re- 
silient Lady Jays bounced 
back with a dominant 4-0 
shutout victory against Ro- 

Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Stuart Walters 
With a healthy 12.4 yards 
per carry to go along with 
an impressive touchdown 
sophomore running 


back Stuart Walters was 
chosen for Athlete of the 


run, 


Week. 


's Soccer nels six goals, two victories 


ae soccer team proved victorious against host Alvernia i in a 2 at catch before shutting ae a 
A bright 4-0. Mitsuhashi tallied a oe seven pone over thet two weekend matches. ; 
“i oo. 
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Prk nar recon ne 


Sportpinion: 
NFL Week | Review 


The first week of NFL 
action was filled with come- 
from-behind victories, off- 
field drama, and another 
record for Peyton Manning, 
who joined Brett Favre in an 
exclusive club. 
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Weekend sweep sends Field Hockey to 3-I 


By GAURAV VERMA 
For The News-Letter 


_ Coming off a 3-1 loss 
against Washington and 
Lee, their first in 11 match- 
ups against the Generals, 
the Lady Jays rebounded 
with decisive victories 
against Randolph-Macon 
and Eastern Mennonite 
this past week. The Jays 
now stand at 3-1 on the 
season and have contin- 
ued to look more and 
more consistent as the 
games go on. 
Against Randolph-Ma- 
con, the Jays fell behind 
early, as the Yellow Jack- 
ets jumped to an early 1-0 
lead just 10 minutes into 
the game on a penalty 
corner. However, the Jays 
quickly rebounded, af- 
ter senior Alexa Lantiere 
tipped a shot from sopho- 
more Victoria Piscopo fol- 
lowing a corner taken by 
junior Leslie MacManus. 
At the 26:53 mark, Pisco- 
po assisted on freshman 
Princess Sutherland’s first 
career goal, driving in a 
shot from eight yards out 
to give Hopkins the 2-1 
lead. Sutherland eventu- 
ally scored again with just 
nine minutes to play on a 
close range shot assisted 
by MacManus to start off 
her Hopkins scoring ca- 
reer with a bang. The Lady 
Jays were able to fight off 
a late surge by the Jackets, 
as freshman goalie Greta 
Helvie made five saves in 
the last ten minutes to pre- 
serve the 3-1 victory. 
Piscopo said that a key 
factor in the victory was 
the newly implemented 
feat shoal which she 


act like the game is 0-0,” 
regardless of the score. 
She went on to explain the 
concept of the reset but- 
ton. 

“This way [with the re- 
set button], our minds are 
clear,” Piscopo said. “We 
are neither over-confident 
nor down on ourselves, 
and we are able to play our 
game with a fresh start.” 

Sophomore Abby 
Grant added that the game 
showed that the team is 
“able to continue to play 
their game, which she de- 
scribed as “small hockey”, 
defined by “quick passes 
in triangles.” 

The Lady Jays fol- 
lowed up the performance 
against Randolph-Macon 
with a 3-0-shutout victory 
on the road against East- 
ern Mennonite. Just over 
20 minutes into the game, 
Sutherland drove home her 
third goal of the season, 
assisted by fellow fresh- 
man Clare Kavanagh, who 
threaded a perfect center- 


ing pass to set up Sunder- 
land’s scoring opportunity. 
The score remained 1-0 un- 
til midway into the second 
half when Piscopo scored 
her first career goal off a 
rebound following a shot 
by Lantiere. A few minutes 
later, Lantiere assisted se- 
nior Danielle Thompson 
on her second goal of the 
season off of a corner from 
junior Kiana Duncan to 
give the Lady Jays the 3-0 
lead. The Lady Jays would 
easily hold on to win, as 
Helvie and junior Zoey 
Atabek combined to make 
eight saves in the shutout 
victory. 

According to Suther- 
land, the biggest positive 
takeaway from the sea- 
son has been the team’s 
“ability to transfer the 
ball through the backfield 
in order to move the ball 
back up the opposite side 
of the field quickly.” She 
added that this concept, 
called “Pink”, has been 
very effective in leading 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
é The Lady Jays rebounded from a tough loss with two weekend victories. 


to the passing patterns 
that have produced goals 
this season. 

“It opens up ‘the field 
and helps us to the control 
the play rather than force 
the ball down the field,” 
Sutherland said. 

Additionally, Piscopo 
highlighted the Lady Jays’ 
strong “team attitude,” 
while Grant mentioned 
the team’s “strong fresh- 
man class” as other posi- 
tive takeaways early on in 
the season. 

Grant said the team is 
looking to make it to the 
Conference Tournament, 
but the team realizes they 
must improve on certain 
aspects of their game to 
make that ambition a real- 
ity. She said that although 
they have improved on 
this, the team can “get a 
bit flustered on the field 
and then forget the basics 
of the way [they] play.” 

“We try and go 1 v. 1 
with a girl instead of mak- 
ing the simple flat pass to 
our teammate and then 
making the overlapping 
run,” Grant said. 

Sutherland also said 
that it can “take a little 
while to get used to play- 
ing with new team mem- 
bers,” making it a bit hard 
for her to communicate 
well with her teammates 
early in the season. Still, 
she remains confident that 
it will get better with time. 

The Lady Jays have 
their home opener on Sat- 
urday at Homewood Field 
against Rhodes. The game 
is scheduled to begin at 
1:00 p.m. The Lady Jays are 
prepare to face off against 
conference opponents for 
the first time this season. 


Dominant duo: hal 
backs drive first win 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
For Zhe News-Letter 


The current Blue Jay 
football senior class had 
never lost a game in Sep- 
tember, and that trend 
continued this Satur- 
day at Homewood Field 
where Hopkins topped 
Randolph-Macon 42-3 in 
dominating fashion to be- 
gin the 2014 campaign. 

Hopkins had not won 
a season opener by such 
a margin since 1959, when 
the Jays shut out Franklin 
and Marshall 42-0. The 
Blue Jay attack was char- 
acterized by a balanced 
running attack that had 
the Yellow Jackets on their 
heels all afternoon. Hay- 
ing several talented backs 
was especially helpful on 
Saturday, when tempera- 
tures reached 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

It was the first Hopkins 
football game on the new 
Homewood turf, which at 
least one player likes al- 
ready. 

“The new turf is much 
softer than last year’s,” 
sophomore running back 
Stuart Walters said. “As we 
get deeper into the season, 
it will help preserve our 
bodies because it’s much 


| less harsh to land on.” 


Head Coach Jim Mar- 
graff, who had said that 
the Jays would have to 
avoid turning the ball 
over and run the ball ef- 


fectively for a successful 


2014 season, turned out to 
be prophetic. The Jays had 
no turnovers and piled up 
261 yards on the ground 
in an emphatic victory. 

The 14th-ranked Jays 
were stymied on _ their 
first two possessions, but 
sophomore running back 
Dionisio 


é also contributed 


Macon possession when 
sophomore defensive 
back Jack Toner inter- 
cepted a pass and took it 
back 27 yards to the op- 
posing 29-yard line, once 
again giving Anderson 
and the offense favorable 
field position. It only took 
two plays for the Jays to 
capitalize, as Walters ex- 
ploded for a 22-yard run 
in which he put the moves 
on several defenders. 
After a Yellow Jacket 
field goal, the Jays con- 
tinued their scoring ways 
at the end of the second 
quarter. Anderson com- 
pleted all four of his pass- 
es on the drive for 33 yards 
and junior running back 
Brandon Cherry turned in 
back-to-back seven yard 
runs, with the last one fin- 
ishing in the end zone. 
Hopkins fans felt as- 
sured of victory by mid- 
third quarter, as the Jays 
put up a goal line stand 
to prevent the Jackets 
from cashing in on a 
second-and-one from the 
six-yard line. The Jays 
then proceeded to ex- 
ecute a beautiful 74-yard 
drive culminating with _ 


a 28-yard scoring pass to” =e) 


sophomore wide receiver 
Quinn Donaldson for the 
score and commanding 
35-3 lead. 

Anderson finished the 
day 12-for-23 for 190 yards 
and a touchdown, and 
) rush- 
ing touchd , the sec- 
ond of which pushed the 
score to 42-3. Saturday’s 
win means that Ander- 
son is the seventh straight 
Hopkins QB to win the 
first start of his career. 

Donaldson turned in 
five catches for 111 yards, 
while the Blue Jay rush- 


ing corps 
Roman was led by 
broke off Walters, 
a 12-yard who  fin- 
run for ished with 
a touch- 87 yards 
down, fin- and a 12.4 
ishing the yards- 
play with per-carry 
emphasis average, 
by putting and Cher- 
a Yellow ry, | who 
Jacket de- pitched in 
fender on 76 yards 
his back and a 
at the goal HOPKINSSPORTSCOM score. The 
line — to Anderson steadied the Jays offense. Jays piled 
truck in up a stag- 
for the score. gering 451 yards of total of- 

Following Roman's _ fense on the afternoon. 

touchdown, freshman de- “Whether it be carry- 
fensive back Michael Mun- ing the ball 15 times or 


day, playing in his first 
game as a Blue Jay, recov- 
ered a well-executed onside 
kick, giving the Jays excel- 
lent field position for their 
ensuing drive. 

Senior quarterback 
Braden Anderson, making 
his first career start, engi- 
neered a 54-yard, 12-play 
drive to burn four minutes 
off the clock. Anderson put 
the icing on the cake for the 
drive with a two-yard run 
of his own for a touchdown 
to put the Jays up 14. 

The Blue Jay defense 
forced another turnover 


on the next Randolph-_ 


cheering from the side- 
line for one of our other 
talented backs, I’m gonna 
do whatever I can to con- 
tribute to a successful sea- 
son,” Walters said. 

The Hopkins defensive 
unit on the day was nearly 
flawless, picking off three 
passes and allowing just 
three points and less than 
300 yards of total offense. 

The Jays will play 
their —_ conference-opener 


next Saturday, Sept. 13, at 
Susquehanna, where they 
look to win for the 35th 
time in their last 36 regular 
bea anise 


